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POTENTIAL OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATING 
^ CHILDREN />"" 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1983 , ^ 

House of Representatives, Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, Subcommittee on Telecommu nicatio ns, 
Consumer Protection, and Fina nce, C oMMrri'EKfON 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Vocational Education, 

Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee^ met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room" 
2175, Rayburri Hotise Office Building; Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man, Subcommittee ton Elementary* Secondary and Vocational 
Education) and Timothy E. Wirth (chairtaan of the Subrojomittee 
on Teledommuhications, Consumer Protedt^on and Finance!) preaid- 

M*. Perkins. Let us close the door there, and the committee will 

q °TOs^)rning tHe Subc6mmittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education of the Education and Labor Committee jind 
the Subcommittee on Telecommunications* Consumer Protection 
and Finance of the Energy and Commerce Committee are induct- 
ing an oversight committee oil' the educational potential of televi- 
sion. I commend Chairman Wirth and the Telecommunications 
Subcommittee for initiating this hearing. 

Our purpose this morning is to exaniine the ways in which tele- 
vision can have a positive impact on our children's education. I be- 
lieve this inquiry is especially appropriate at a time yrheh nuuw 
national reports are pointing out weaknesses in our schools. 1 look 
forward to hearing the testimony of the distinguished witnesses we 
hayCscheduled this morning. " " ■ . ^ - r 

Before we commence, I will call on Mr, Wirth at this time for a 
^speech ■ * ^ 

Mr. Wirth. Thank yoa very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to thank you and our colleagues on the Education Com- 
mittee for the beginning of what I think is a lofig and potentially 
fruitful relationship between the two committees in our concern 
about the relationsfcprofbroadcasting and education. 

As you jetted out^B Chairman, over the last several months 
there havPHR a greSFvaiiety of studies, blue ribbon commissions 
and others'raising the issue of education and the crisis of ^education 
facing our country. Now, what is remarkable to me is that those 
studies do not reference what goes on outside of the four walls pt 
the classroom. There are two other very, very broad influences. 

(l) 
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One ia[ the changes that are going on among our working popula- 
tion: Single parent families and two working parents. What impli- 
cation does ,that have for kids? What do kids do when they come 
home from school? 

Second^clearly, what arQ the impacts of television? We have over 
a long period of time in this country debated up one side and down 
the other the ramifications of education. However, we have fo- 
cussed only briefly onSvhat might be going on in the area of televi- 
sion. And today I think it is up to us to try again to look once more 
at what television; can do and what the implications of television 
will be for our young. ' 

Recently, the National Science Foundation concluded a study of 
American educatibr^and recommended that an hour a day of com-' 
mercial broadcasting on television be devoted to children's pro- 
graming. Today, I am introducing legislation to implement this rec- 
ommendation. ' 

If we look at the data, it is alarming how very little' attention is 

* paid to children on television. A recent study conducted by the sub- 
: committee shows that less than 1 pefpent of weekly air time is 

devotedtp educational or informational programing for television on 
^ commercial broadcasting. Twice that amount is devoted tp cartoons. 
We have an obligation to provide mere programing to our chil- 
dren. I hope that toy colleagues will fircus on this legislation and 
that together we can understand how we ten better educate and 
socialize our young— a national goafthat we al^feel inust certainly 
be in the forefront of the Nation s attention again. * 

Chairman Perkins, I again, thanks you for 'Having this hearing 
today^and for cosponsoring this legislation with me. I look forward 
to working with you and all of our other colleagues,* 
[Mr. Wirth's prepared statement follows:]* 
/• .• ■ 

Statement of Hon. Timothy E. Wirth ' 

Good morning. Today the Subcommittee on Telecommunications, Consumer Pro- 
tection and Finance and the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocation- 

* al Education begin hearings on the potential of television educating our children. I 
would like to thank my good friend and colleague Chairman Perkins for co-hosting 
'this important hearing, on issues that have generally been treated in a mutually ex- 
clusive fashion — education and television. I am hopeful that today's hearing will 
begin a partnership, between ojor two Subcommittees toward a greater and more ef- 
fective utilization of telecommunications technologies for the positive educational 
benefit of Americans. ' " .■ 

Over the past several months a series of blue ribbon commissions have pointed to 
the .educational crisis racing our country. They have suggested that we are lo sHUL^ 
ground in competing with the rest of the worhUin an increasingly technological aJHr* 
Notably, a, recent report by a National Science Board commission calls broadcasting 
'-the most pervasive JMgiium of informal learning today" and outlines several aug- 
^0MflM|ions to improve television's positive educational impact on children. \ * 

^^^Tiere i%no question that television has' an enormous impact ok all Americans, 
but especially on our children who are young, impressionable and generally vulner- 
able to what they perceive as the world around them. For children, televisior^jM| 
become so pervasive an influence that by the time the average child finljtifo TjW 
school he or she has spent an astonishing 10,000 to 1 &,000 hours in front of the teTeA 
vision set — more time than in 'the classroom. Moreover, today we know that televi- \ 
sion can teach a wide variety of skills and behaviors.' But what kind of skills and \ 
behaviors are we teacKingZ-Decades of study have shown that in both laboratory 
and Held tests, television violence leadq to aggressive behavior in children and ado- 
lescents who watch the program. But what about the positive results of television? 

- ■ • ' . j 
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« We are now seeing the. fruits of a generation of children who were weaned on 
* Seaaame Street" Pioneered by our excellent public broadcasting system, children 
who regularly watched the program have ranked higher in verbal ability,' intelli- 
gence, coordination and attitude toward school than, children who watched infre- 
quently, or not at alL We can see from this, program and* research on others, that 
there is no question that television can significantly aid us m reversing the coarse " 
of recent trends toward educational mediocrity. • « 
For those of us involved in communieations, it is no secret that the. Federal Com* 
■ munications Commission (FCC) has longrecognized the great educational potential * 
that ^television promises. In met, the FCC has been involved in issues relating to 
n's television programming for 20 years. In 1960, the FCC specified children 
e of several groups whose programming needs must be met by television licens- 
Kecognizing the dearth of programming for children in 1974 the FCC issued a 
7 statement which concluded that under the law, broadcasters have a "special 
ligation to serve children'' and mandated that commence! broadcasters voluntar- 
ily "make a meaningful effort" to improve the amount of programming designed for . 
children. . * 7 . * ^ . 

With great hoopla, broadcasters set about to voluntarily increase programming 
for children. But, in 1979, after 5 years pf effort, the FCC discovered that program- 
ming for children had increased by less than one hour per week; Because the FCC 
believed that this was not a meaningful effort a rulemaking was begun in 1979 t<j> 
again attempt to address the special and important needs of children: 

Although several FCC hearings ton this issue have been held and voluminous com- 
ments have been received, the FCC has taken no further action toward m«Ving 
broadcast television more responsive to our nation's youth. , " * > * 

Throughout the development of this kidvid stalemate, I know that many of my 
colleagues have heard from broadcasters that they serve the public interest, and*- 
that any regulation in their area is unwarranted. But what have we gotten from 
voluntary efforts by this, industry to increase programming for children? i , 

In an effort to better understand what is being done today my Subcommittee sent 
a questionnaire to every commercial television station in the nation. Although Con- 
'gressional requests usually elicit high response rates, we received responses from 
ot$y 40 percent of the stations— stations that I might add are probably providing 
better public service programming given their openness and willingness to reply to 
the Subcommittee. Y * 

Last night I received the first computerized data from our survey? Results on chil- 
dren's programming show that this nation's commercial broadcasters'devote only 61 
minutes a week to educational programming for children, or % of one percent nf 
their daily .air time, while cartoons make up 152 minutes of children's program^ 
ming. Including all other programming, such as game shows,, according to the brpad- 
4 cast industries own responses, stations on average air a grand total of only 4% 
hours per week for our children. That, sadly enough trari&tes^tie^nhuabout 3 
percent of total air time being devoted to our children. v 

- Frankly, I am amazed at, and deeply disappointed by tfl BBcb. And I am 
sure that our figures are vastly understated when it comes H Bn programming, 
since a glance at any TV Guide will show that on Saturday in^Bng alone there is 
more cartoon programming than stations have listed as then* tonus. 

Moreover, which stations would you think air tflpse .shows? The wealthier^ major 
network affiliates or the independent stations? Our data dhows that, surprisingly, 
independent stations air twice as many minutes of children's programming each 
week as the network affiliates. 

For over a decade we have tried voluntary programs. We have asked the broad- 
cast licensees nicely to increase their children's programming because it's in the 
public interest, it furthers education and it is good for the country. And what has 
been the response? Basically nothing. 

So, today I would like to do something about this serious lack of* broadcaster re- 
sponsiveness. Today I am introducing the "Children's Television Education Act. of 
1983" which 'adopts the forthright suggestion of the National Science Board and re- 
quires every television broadcast station to air a minimum of one hour per day of 
programming specifically designed to enhance the education of our nation's chil- 
dren. Because television's educational potential is tremendous, yet largely unrea- 
lized, I am hoping that this modest proposal .will be a first step toward providing the 
impetus for increased and meaningful programming designed for children. Televi- 
sion cannot be a substitute for our teachers and our schools but it can certainly en- 
hance a child's learning experience. 

. I am looking forward to hearing from our most distinguished expert witnesses 
today on what we know about television, and what the ConfTess can do to promote 
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its positive educational values. Our Witnesses include Dr. Sharon Robinson from the 
NBA, grace Baisinger, past president of the National PTA; Lloyd Morrisett, repre- 
senting the Children's Television Workshop and tttfe Markle Foundation; Gerald 
Lesser, Dr. E^Rubenstein, Dr. Edwin Cohen, from the Agency for Instructional 
Television; Dr. William *Baker, President Television for Group W Broadcasting; Dr. 
John Abel from the National Association of Broadcasters; and Bill Singer, repre- 
senting Prime Time School Television. 

' I welcome 'all of you*and thank you for sharing your expertise with us on this 
important issue. * . • * v 4 

Mr. Perkd^s. v Panel 1 is Dr. Sharon Bobinson— * - 

Mr. Biaggi. Mr. Chairman. ' - 

Mr. Perkins. Excuse me, Mr. Biaggi. Go ahead, Mr. Biaggi. 
Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. * * 
I would like to commend my colleague, Mr. Wirth, for his initia- 

- tive in this undertaking. J think it is critical. It is one that deserves 
an undertaking and'l hope it brings forth soine productive legisla- 
tion. 

We have an abundance of research thqt points to the impact of 
television upon children. In my mind what we have not focused 
upon is the impact of negative stereotyping in television program- 
ing upon children, and I am anxious to hear from th"§ fitnesses to 

- see how television can reinforce negative stereotypes as well as 
create new ones. ; : / 

, As the* author of legislation that would create a bureau within 
tlffo Federal Communications Commission to monitor negative 
1?thnic stereotyping in televisidn, I would hope we could Jook at* 
^ome of those issues today. Right now, concerned parents and edu- 
cators have really little recourse, available - to them other than to 
iillow their children to view negative stereotypes. I would hope we 
could improve the track -record of the broadcast industry /in this 
area. ^ ' * 

I look forward to the testimony and hope that it will be. usefijkto 
us toward this end. , . ; ™ 

With relation to the 1 hour Chairman Wirth makes reference to, 
in addition to the quantity, I would certainly hope that the* televk 
sion broadcasting industry would deal with quality as. well, because 
there is no question that the power of television is awesome. If you 
couple that with the presence of teachers, ttfefrprocess of learning is 
magnified some tenfold. by television. 

In this area, Mr. Chairman, it is one that we should be looking 
at, especially when you consider the crisis in education — especially 
when enunciated by the President of the United States. This Could 
be a very substantial instrument for remedying that condition. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Does anyone else care to make an opening state- 
ment? * _ 
[No response.] 

Mr. Perkins. The first panel consists of Dr. Sharon Robinson— come 
around and take your seats at the table — director of instructional 
apd professional development, National Education Association; Ms. 
Grace Baisinger, past president, National Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation; Mr. Lloyd Morrisett, chairman of the board, Children's Tele- 
vision-Workshop; Dr. Eli Rubinstein, Bush Institute for Child and 
Faipily Policy, University of North Carolina; and Mr. John Abel, 
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senior vice president for research, National Association jjf Broad- 
casters: - . * * - 

And Mr. William Singer, fon come afounA I understand that 
you must— you have to leave in order to catch a plane early. 

Mr. Singer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. What time does your plane' leave? 
- Mr. Singer. ^12 o'clock. ' 

Mr. Perkins. We will hear foom you first, then. Gkr ahead, this 
morning. , . - \ ' .\ 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM S. SJNG^fc, PRESIDENT, PRIME \lME 
SCHOOL TELEVISION; SHARON ROBINSON, DIRECTOR, IN- 
STRUCTION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; GRACE BAISENGER, ON BEHALF OF 
NATIONAL PTA; LLOYD ^N. MORI&SETT, PRESIDENT, JOHN & 
MARY R. MARKLE FOUNDATION* AND CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, CHILDREN'S TELEVISION WORKSHOP; ELI A. RU- 
BINSTEIN, ADJUNCT? RESEARCH PROFESSOR IN MASS COMMU- 
NICATIONS, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA; AND JOHN D. ABEL, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, RE- 
SEARCH "AND PLANNING, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS/ f L 

Mr. Singer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee Chairman 
Wirth as well. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. 

I am the president of an organization entitled Prime Tune School 
Television, which is a national nonprofit educational organization 
that produces and distributes print materials designed to maximize 
the educational potential of television programing. From 1975 to 
1980 I served as its' president and executive director. Although ! 
have returned to the practice of law, I remain its president. 

We distribute and prepare two types of materials: Program 
guides for use with television programs and curriculum projects 
which link all types of programing — news, drama, -situation com- 
edies, and even commercials— to the study of certain areas, such as 
economics, aging, foreign affairs, and political events such as the 
election of the President and the Congress every 4 years. 

In that light, Mr. Biaggi, I would like to note that one of the 
recent productions we have made is a guide called "Thinking 
About Aging," and the whole purpose of it is designed to deal with 
stereotypical performances on television about older people in 
America, and I think copies are available for you and your staff. 

We have done the same thing about other minority groups as 
well in dealing with particular programs on stereotypes and how 
television can reinforce negative stereotypes unless there are mate- 
rials of instruction and unless parents and teachers 'are aware of 
thoeeifacts and deal with them constructively. 

Television by itself has the potential for good or evil, and the 
question is how dp we maximize th& positive potential? That is the 
purpose of our organization. 

Our materials are funded by corporate sponsors, underwriters of 
programs, networks, cable companies, Government, and private 
foundations. The average distribution of each of our materials or 

■ V- 
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projects is 150*000 copies, including the 10,000 teacher, members of 
Prime Time School Television. ^ ,\ 

Our guides are mailed in advance of broadcasts, alerting parents 
and teachers so they ca£ be alert for . home viewing. Each guide 
contains discussion questions, research, and writing projects, and 
readings ^elated to the program, n • > . * 

Obviously, we are a believer* in one of the basic premises underly- 
ing thfese hearings, namely that television has a ffesitive education- 
al potential. Maximizing that potential is ohr reason for existence, 
as well as your area of inquiry. 

- How can it best be accomplished? First, the program offerings 
are key. Regularly scheduled programs specifipally designed for dif- 
ferent age groups are a tremenHous'Kelp. The ABC afterschool spe^ 
cials, the CBS Yotfng Peoples series, are but two examples. Unfor- , 
turfately, we need much more of this type, of programing designed | v 
specifically and allocated on times specifically tit) coincide either 
with prime time viewing hours or children's^ viewing" hours. 
. Second, the commitment' to promote and generate interest in the 
prograros is essential. I .am not talking here of specifically just 
fimdingVork of ours. I really mean onair promotion and regular ^ 
advertising of these programs designed to hit these markets. The 
CBS-library of Congress joint venture ^ a good example of this 
kind of commitment, but we need much more. 

The third is timing. Major programs must be offered in prime 
time. There are many that can be used -educationally. Examples 
are "Roots/' "Eleanor and Franklin," -many of the PBSf offerings 
obviously, "Masterpiece Theatre," "Great Performances." 1 

But again, these are too few and their time -is essentially offered 
for mass market and not necessarily for an educational appeal. 
Nevertheless, these programs do have an educational appeal. 

We have conducted workshops and attended hundreds of commu- 
nity and teacher meetings. .One message is clear in all of them: TV 
is reality for young people. They watch it, they believe it, and it 
defines much of their world. There is tremendous opportunity to 
use this vehicle for positive ends and that is why we exist. 

We have no illusions about our impact on any graftd scale. Yet it 
is exactly the combination of programing, timing, promotion, and a 
commitment to .reach the educational potential that these pro- 
grams have that makes our work exciting and I think, the commis- 
sion you have today equally exciting. 

Every time we measure teacher and parent reaction to program- 
ing which has been educationally promoted, we are astounded at - 
the high rate of viewing femd the positive response from educators. 
Wfc regularly survey teachers and parents to how they responded 
and reacted— react to the kind of materials we distributed and the 
kind of programs that we promote through these materials. 

Their response is overwhelming^ I have no doubt that teachers 
and . parents want to use television as a positive educational vehi- 
cle. > ' * * * ^ 

And in summary, -therefore, just t0 limit my time to 5 minutes, 
what* they need is the 'prbgraming, the timing of the ph)graming, 
and the commitment to promote the' programing. And I do not 
mean just educational. I mean onair and through all advertising 
media. Those three ingredients, and I would stress those three — 
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programing, tuning, that is, aired programing, and timing — are the 

ingredients, I believe are the keyt to success. 

£ Thank you, Mir. Chairman. 4 . 

Mr. Pkkkws.* Thank you very much, and we will 1 get b%ck to you 
when we hear- from the rest ofrthe paneL ^ * - 

Pp. Sharon Robinson, we vqII hear from you at this tiinf> 

' 1 V STATEMENT OF SiHARON ROBINSON 

Ms. RobdStson. Thanks you; Mr. Perkins, Mr. Wirth^ 
Mr. Perkins. PuH tjiat up closer to you. I do not thank people are * 
hearing yean V * 

. Ms-aRobinsok. Urii Sharon Robinson. I direct the Instructional 
an(l Professional B^elopment Program of the National Education 
Association. "V , "* * 

.Me would like to corcinendiboth subcommittees for joining their 
interests and resources in looking at this important issue. We have 
been somewhat astounded by.the lack of attention given to the ex- 
ternal 1 forces within our corny unity as we look at thg.state of edu- 
cation, through a number of commission reports and task force re- 
ports, v ' 4 " 

— The obvious reality of television as a very present force within 
the lives of children cannotM)e overlook^. W& have been long- 
standing advocates for more and greater "quality in children's tele- 
vision programing for a number of years tod, Mr, Wirth, we have 
appeared before your subcommittee previously on this matter. 

Another coincidental event is the recognition* of the second 
annual awards of the National Education Association for outstand- . 
ing programing in television and radio. While tnis'was an occasion 
of- some celebration for us, an opportunity to recognize and con- 
gratulate jotne specific programing, we do not take it to meaft that 
we have reached our goal in terms of the quantity of programing 
worthy "of such recognition. ' 

The standards used in making the selections woujd, I think, be of 
interest to the committee. The selection panel was interested in 
programming that utilized various motivational techniques that cap- 
tured the interest of students, programing that wad adaptable to or 
compatible with classroom instruction, programing that reflected 
fairness, accuracy, and lack of bias, programing that had cultural, 
social, political, -or technical significance; further, programing 
which demonstrated High artistic and technical standards and 
whidh encouraged intelligent, thoughtful viewing! . 
* I am sorry to. say that such programing is not found' in abun- 
dance. In light of our effort to identify such programing ana of the 
recent reports,^ would call your attention specifically to the Na- 
tional Science Board. Commission on Precollege Education in Math- 
ematics, Science, and Technology report entitled, "Educating 
Americans for the Twenty-First Century." Now, this report speaks 
specifically to, math and science instruction, and the authors of the 
report clearly see television as a basic and important way to sup- 
plement the learning of children. They say: 

Perhaps the moet pervasive medium of informal learning today is through broad- 
casting. Even young children watch almost four hours of television daily. Indeed, , in 
an increasing number of homes both parents work and children return home each 



afternoon 0 and are exposed, to commercial teleyiston programs which often present a 
"grossly distorted, and generally negative^picture of science. 

The report goes on to recommend, Mr.. Wirth, at least 1 hour of 
•television programing Haily aimed at math and science education. ^ 

We would«u# this recbmmendation to btuld upon the coricepjt , 
embodied in the, Children's Television Education Act of 1983 and 
suggest that 1 hour of programing daily include a Broad spectrum ^ 
of the 'curriculum, not* just irtath and science, and that < certain 
standards for that programing be established and enforced so that 
issues of equity, lack of bifcs, and a standard of technical and artis- 
tic quality would be required. ' * 

I would remind you that we have urged the establishment,^ a 
temporary commission on children's television programing. *W© . y 
think through »this commission we might advise the industry on ' 
some creative^ and diverse ways of designing and presenting pro- 
graining for children. / v : 

I would also like to add at this point that one of th# mfigor prob- 
lems the industry will often cite is the lack of an audience. Now, as 
we 'have already heard, this audience' is going to have to be estab- 
lished, and certainly if the program is never there, if the schedul- 
ing of thjT programing is unreliable, that audience will not be estab- 
lished and certainly will not become commercially viable. 

We believe that the commercial interest of the industry, as well 
as all -of our educational interests for our young people, can he £n- 
hanc£d through fhe requirement of regular programing specifically 
designed for fihildren. - , ■» 

T%nk you. I look forward to your questions and answers. 

[Testimony resumes on p.. 21.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Robinson follows:] 



. TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY 
THE- NATIONA? EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

•' ' ... * 

Mr. Chairmen and Members of the Subcommittees: ». '■ 

, Vfy name 1 ' 1s Sharon Robinson, and I am director of Instructlon^and 
Professional Development for tljg 1.7 mil 1 Ion member National Education 

Association (NEA) which represents teachers and other school, employees 

- j ■ * 

across the nation. We thank you for this opportunity to present our 

. » . ✓ 

views on as vltaj a topic as children's television programming. 

At the onset of my statement, I would like to tell you how pTeased^ 
we are. to be present on the occasion of these joint hearings of the 
Subcommittees on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, and on 
Telecommunications, Consumer Protection, qnd Finance.' In our view, the 
coming together of these Subcommittees, which generally work in separate 
arenas is an important sign of the times. ^1 4iope fehat your interaction 
today will lead to a longstanding partnership ^that will lead to positive 

national results in the utilization of broadcasting as a serious * 

v ■ 

educational tool.. v 

Clearly, as the nation is focusing on tbe pursuit of excellence in 
education for all youngsters, we must also explore the ramifications of 
all the means of education available to us. * In short, given the 
pervasive nature of both television ^nd radio broadcasting, it 1s myopic 
for us to soft-pedal their educational implications. 

; Yet, of the numerous reports published this year by*s&llar. 
commissions on the state of education in our nation, few mentioned such 
influences outside the classroom. With preschool and elementary school 
children watching up to 25-30 hours of television a week, it is in our 
view imperative that this medium be judged as part of the educational 
process — J for better«br worse. l!et's keep in mind that for some 
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4 children, especially, those latch-key kids coming home in the afternoon 

-.- ' to an emptyhouse, television offers ;thje prime out-of-school education. 

'•'J' ! One/report on the future of education, released last month by the„ 

National Scienoe Board Commission on Precollege Education 1n 

'Mathematics, Science and Technology, "Educating Americans for the 21st 

< -C**ttrry," calls for a«closer tie'between education and broadcasting 

^ '^efforts in public and private realms alike. The authors of this report 

clearly^see television as a;basic an<i important way td stf implement the 

learning of children. They say; 

."Perhaps the most pervasive medium of informal . . 

learning today is through broadcasting; even / 
young children watch almost four-hours of 
television' daily. Indeed, in an Increasing 
number of homes both parents work and children <■ 
return home e/ach afternoon and are exposed to 
commercial television programs which often 
present a grossly distorted, and generally 
negative, picture of science." * ' 

Within this context, then, we are particularly pleased to be here 

to speak on the direction of children's programming. and the proposed 

Children's Television Education £ct of 1983. We at-NEA feel that th'ls, 

bill would go a long way 1n, assuring our nation's yobng people fair v 

programming* time and quality in the world of dally television. 

Your efforts in introducing this bill, Mr. W1rth, and 1n 

cosponsoring these hearings with Mr.* Perkins are of particular value 

given the regulatory climate within the Federal Communications 

Commission (FCC) under this current Administration. As you well know, 

FCC, whichhas the charge of upholding and protecting the public 

interest clause of the Communications Act of 1934, has, to say the 

least, been negligent in carrying out this role in recent years. But 

when it comes to the FCC's responsibility for enforcing the regulations 
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governing children's broadcasting, their- actions- are nothing short of 

' shameful'. "« . > ■ '■' 

The current chairman of the FCC, Mark, Fowler, .has refusepVto ■ . ' w 
enforce the. current regulations, gating from 1974, governing: children Is 
television programming.- In faxt, this chairman has consistently stated 
that children's broadcasting should be governed by "free market"' 
principles.' i \ 

At the same tlme^hat Mr. Fowler is opposing regulations goverhjm. 
children's. television programming, he is also touting a line that the J 
responsibility for suqh programming should lie entirely with the public 
broadcasting system. This* is hardly consistent given the Administration 
that Mr. Fowler-Ms representing. * 

r Since its inception, tfie ( Reagan Administration has proposed, nothing 
but cutbacks for public broadcasting. The Administration Attempted to 
slash Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) funding by nearly. 40 • 
percent from FY '82 "to FY '83 (from an actual expenditure of,$172 
mi'llion in FY '82 to a proposed $102 million for FY. '83. In its, FY '84 
budget, the Administration requested $130 million for the CPB.) 
Although Congressional intervention has prevented complete decimation of 
CPB, the toll on public broadcasting has °been heavy. 
All Broadcasters .Have a Responsibility to Children 

• It is indeed an undisputed fact that public broadcasting has 

brought our nation's young some of the .most sophisticated and successful 
television programming with' an educational bent, such as Sesame Street , 
the Electric Company, and others, . Yet, we' must not expect this sector 
of our broadcasting industry tp carry the entire responsibility for such 
a farreaching and vital task. We must also remember that roughly five 

r ■ . / 
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percent of our population cannot yet receive over-the-air public 
television signals. 

, But, even more importantly, since passage of the Communications Act 

, ' 4 .}■' * 

of 1934, V r 1vate broadcasters have had a legal obligation to operate In 

■ public interest. And since promulgation of the ^74i;regulations 

reqUjjrincf'broadcasters to present relevant programming for children, 

guidelines 'have been i noplace for their attention to the needs of this 

special audience. For us as a nation to now let private broadcasters 

"off the hook" with regard to tlii^ responsibil ity to present appropriate 

' v ^ — "T ' ^ 
and quality children's programming is wrong. . ~ 

' * •' * • ' * t . 

It is for this reason and others that we appreciate the 

^opportunity to once again appear as an^ advocate for more and better * 



11 dreg's programming 60 network, public, and- cable television. As you 

*?- i, ' *■ .„* '\'* '' * 

\,knoV, Mr. Wtrth., we^lcafeeTti^ore your Subcommittee earlier this year to 

- speak on this vital ,T^sligi/and we haVe appeared before meetings of the 

\FCC on this same* topi< i^ujifejbus times. We feel it is a great^step 

forward that,brp4dcast1ng^£sues are now also being legislatively 

c^iri,dered\^ purview of education issues. We can .assure you 

w'i^l continue to press: for guaranteed commitments 'from 

:ffi^y1^adtaiSprs % for* cfOality programming for our nation's young, and for _ 

f'LV^f " enforcement of. regulations, governing this programming by- the FCC V 

' J *- 5 NEA Educatioftjftwards Reward the Best 

The tim^in^^-our appearance here toddy is relevant. Less than one 

pas-seo^'since the NEA granted its second annual National 

s* for radio series and television productions which 

rough broadcasting. (I have attached as an appendix 

the^NEA press release announcing these 
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awards. ji would also add that the granting of these awards has been , 
accompanied by a growing Inyolvement in the past several years (iy Hfy * 
members 1n broadcasting. I ant pleased tVteport that NEA members are 
acting as consultants to the broadcasting industry, as leaders within 1 
community service media projects, and as an Important element in the 
development "of educational uses of cable television, 

I would also make mention^that the National Education Awards were 
granted to broadcasters 1n the public and private sectors alike, and as 
such, are symbolic of our belief 1n the potential of television '~ \ 
programming in both arenas as a plus for the educational process. We , 
intend to fully encourage such endeavors in the future. 
Public and Private Efforts Necessary 

We kKow tha£ children regularly spend nearly as much time in front 
of a television screen as tyiey do in the classroom, and we know that the 
'kind o*f programming they, watch is often of 'dubious educational quality .a 
Given these factors, it is imperative that standards governing f 
crTilijren's programming not only be enforced, but theyjnust also be 
.strengthened.' It is the only hope for our children^pbe offered 
alternatives to their current viewing possibil itles •- wnich^often 
feature violence and reinforce a sense of instant grati ficatioruwhich, 
.does nothing to promote longterm-educational gains. 

I return for a moment to the abqve-cited report by the National 
Science Board Commission which clearly makes the point for the .neefl to 
improve both public and private broadcasting efforts aimed at children. 
The report focused primarily on math and science -needs and therefore, or 

ft L ■ ' 

the presentation of these subject areas by broadcasters. The report 
stated that while commercial television programming often 
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portrayed science in a "distorted" way, "a few, efforts to\c^rwey the 
facts and excitement of science by. this media (sic) have been , * 

'•■ ''.t'y . ' 

successful". The report also said that most of the^yery best of these 



media efforts in science programming for the young "are basically 
dependent upon Federal funding for thejj^xi stence. " The importance of 
this- aspect of children's television programming cannot be overlooked. 
The Commission also made other essential recommendations. 



* Science broadcasts are an important and cost- 
• , effective vehicle of informal learning and 

should continue to receive substantial Federal 
investment and support. ^ 

* Businesses, private foundations and others 
should increase their support for such programs 
in the commercial, as well as the public, broad- 
casting areas." they should particularly encourage 
programming of such material by local-stations 

^ and promote appropriate education objectives for 

this programming. 

* Federal regulation of commercial stations should 
include, at a time convenient from the point-of- 
view of the student, a required period of educational 
programming for children. (Elsewhere in the Commission's 
report, it is recommended that commercial stations 
sn'ould provide one hour each afternoon for children's 

^ educational programs.*) 

We ?t -NFA believe that such recommendations should be' in place for 
ali academic buuject areas. 4 f broadcasters would commit .themselves to 
presenting coverage of h road aca,demic subject arenas,, we would be well on 
our way to boosting educational skill levels for many of our nation's, 
youth. 

Children's Television Education Act: Its Time Is Now 

It is within the context of improving the educational scope of 
television broadcasting that we turn to the proposed "Children's 
Television Education Act." NEA agrees wholeheartedly with .the *goals of 
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the bill that call for utilizing the potential of television for the 

positive educational beneif^ of our children; encouraging tfie 

development of educa$1onal 'programming for children; and increasing the ■ 

amount of educational programming broadcasted designed specifically for # 

children. In particular/we feel that the section of the, bill calling 

for "a minimum of one hour per day of programming Specifically designed 

to enhance the education of chil'dren" is imperative tQ the strength of 

this proposed legislation. 

• For some years now, NEA has been speaking* out on, the need for 

commercial broadcasters to offer a s minimum of one hour a day of 

programming geared specifically to the youth audience. In this call, we 

have been joined' by many other organizations concerned with the quantity 

and quality of children's television, ytt seems to us that this hour a 

day is the rock-bottom amount .of time that should be devoted to . ' 

children's programming.. Yet, even,$his seems too mu of a task far 

broadcasters. , t fr -|| 

fempprary Commission: Boost Vo Broadcasters*' Efforts 

Broadcasters have often, compla'ined that they find it too difficult 
V 

to come up with creative ideas for- presenting ongoing, age-specific, yet 
diversified programming for children^ that educates and informs at the 
'same time. To help them overcome this problem, NEA recommends that we 
create a Temporary. Comrni ssion'on Children's Television—an idea.that we 
presented earlier this yea* before your Subcommittee, Mr.- Wirth, and 
before the FCC. 

As we have previously stated, a Temporary Commission, which we 
recommend be composed of educators, parents, child development 
specialist, creative broadcasters^ writers and producers, and even 
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children themselves, couTd serve as an ad hoc, consultative bofcy to 

broadcasters--to be disbanded as compl ia^hce with the law, 1s achieved/" 

... I , 
With the voluntary participation of Commission jnembers from a.^wlde 

variety of professional, social, and cultural backgrounds, the potential 

for creative advice to- broadcasters is limitless. 

Put Teeth in the Law - ^ 
* * • 

We also believe thSt one of the essential features needed, but 

- v 

currently mifsing from the proposed Children's Tel^iston'Educatton Act 

of 1983, is a strong enforcement mechanism. According to testimony 

taken by the Subcommittee on Telecommunications, Consumer <■• 'tion, 

and Finance earlier this year, broadc*ste are n.>t now meeting the 

standards mandated' by the FCC's'1974 Policy Statement on Children's 

Television. It would logically follow, then, that unless enforcement 

were built*into this legislation, broadcasters, if they found it^ 

j - , * 

inconvenient, could' continue to excuse themselves from complying with 

the law. , ~ _ 

Again, a Temporary Commission on Children's Television could devise 

ways in which proper compliance with the law could be simplified for 

broadcasters. We believe that standards^governing children's television 

should be reasonable ajjd realistic, and created out of mutual nee?, * 

resp'ect, and understanding. A Temporary CommissVon, for example, might 
\ 

develop economic and promotional incentives for children's programming, 

as well as standards for their implementation. » . 

i 

Othei* Alternatives " 

We have already spoken to our belief that public broadcasting 
should not carry the entire responsibil ity for children's programming. 
We believe it necessary to add that neither should cable systems be 
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expected to take on this taskln Its entirety.. Perhaps because of the. 
quality programming that has regularly appeared on some cable networks, 
such as Nickel fldeon ^Shj^time, and USA Cable^ to name a few, some are 
suggesting that, b*roadcast1 j ng ne'ed^ for children are being met. We 
disagree. AltYiougn m^ny^A members^r^-^-currently working to ensure the 
success of educational cablevefforts, we must face some current 
realities abqut this toadcasting form* First of all, cable currently 
reaches or 1 *' about . a third .of the- nation's homes, and'secondly, it 
costs. While cable service to" communities throughout the country is 
expanding rapidly, it will be many years before the entire nation has 
access to this Yorm of television viewing. We \herefore cannot rely on 
it as a method for fulfilling our children'^ programming needs. 
Cpncl usi on 

Mr. Chairipen and Members of the Subcpmmittees, NEA thanks you again 
•for this chance to appear today. We stand ready to work wjth you to 
strengthen;this biM and to help 1t become a law which will broaden and' 
ma^e more solid, through the use of television, the educational horizons 
of our Nation's youth. 
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One Radio, Ten TV Programs ' 
Win National Education A wards *' 

* V 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. l--0ne radio series and 10 television productions 
i, < 
received .National Education Awards today for the -advancement of learning through 

broadcasting. The^awards were granted for the second consecutive year by the 

1.7 milli-pn member National Educatjon Association-. Recipients were hosted by 

the 150-member ft£A B?aard»of Directors at late afternoon ceremonies chaired by • 

NEA Pres ident .Mary Hatwood Futrell. * y 

> 

The Winners included:' 

m ; * 

Cathexis, Inc. ' and WGGB-T\A of Longmeadow, Massachusetts for "Gary and 
Audrey and Us," a documentary program about 1 a young man with cerebral palsy 
married »to a woman without handicap. 

^ Children's Radio Theatre of Washington, D.C. for the "Children's Radio 
Theatre" series of original -dramatizations stipulating emptional and 
intellectual growth through the creative use of radio. 

The Dick Clark. Company of Los Angeles and ABC's " Af terschopl Specials" for 
"The Woman Who Willed a Miracle,"' a dramatization for general audiences of 
the true story of foster parents who refused to believe the^infant 
entrusted to their care 'was hopelessly retarded. r . ' 

/ " 

The Educational. Film Center o'f Springfield* Virginia and U.S. Department of 
Education ?oV " Powerhouse , " a publ ic televis ion adventure series examining 
comprehensive concepts 'of mental and physical health appropriate to 
8 to 12-year olds. - v 
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One Radio, Ten TV Programs 

Win National Education Awards * „. 

Embassy Television of Los Angeles and the CBS Television Network for 
"Eleanor," starring Jean Stapleton, a dramatization'of the ,life of Eleanor 
Roosevel^ and a reminder of 'the human causes to which this most remarkable 
First Lady .devoted hejr energies and her life* \ 

' *. * 

The Canadian production team of Michael Made a r and Ian McLeod;of Toronto 
for "Vietnam: The Ten-Thousand Day War," a 26-part series examining in 
depth this most controversial confrontation from 1945 to the readjustment 
of 2.8 million American .veterans . 

■ \ 

'The Turner Broadcasting System' of Atlanta, Georgia for "Portrait of 
America," a five-year' project begun last January that will document the . 
strengths anddiversity of %ach of the states and territories that comprise 

' the United, aP^fes, through programming, that promises profound educational 
« and archival significance. «? » 

wAND-TV of Decatur, Illinois for "A Fc<ot in Both Worlds," an educational 
series of reports for general audiences depicting the rites of passage from 
adolescence to adulthood. , 

Daniel Wilson Productions of New York for "Blood and Honor," a five-hour' 
dramatic serie^ produced in association with SWF and Taurus Films that 
focused on the H,itler youth" movement and how it manipulated a generation of 
» German youth. ■ ■ l * " 

WKYC;-TV of Cleveland, Ohio for "Hickory House," a weekly children's series 
produced in consultation with teachers, 'featuring school-related themes. 
The only locally produced series within the region designed 1 for children 
under the age of 12. ■- 

WNET, New York an* the Public Broadcasting Service for "Tuned In," a series 
of ten »15-minute' programs, produced in partnership with the NEA, to help, 
equip children with the insights they ne,ed to become more alert and 
selective televisiop viewers/ 

' The National Education Award winners were selected f r;om nominations by th^ 
media and for programs broadcast during the period from April 1, 1982 to May 1, 
1983. the national selection committee represented the Association's programs 
in human and civil rights as well as instruction and professional development. 
The judging panel looked for programming that: 

■ \ . -MORBUS • • - _ .10/1/83 
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One Radio, Ten TV Programs t 
Win National Education Award's 

• Utilised motivational techniques to capture interest; 

• was adaptable to or compatible with classroom instruction'; ' , . 
.e reflected fairness, accuracy, lack of bias; 

• ' had Cultural, social, political, or technical signif icancef- 

demonstrated high artistic and technical gtandardsr * , ft 

• encouraged intelligent, thoughtful viewing. ^ 
Awards were 4 presented in four categories: . ^ 

• documentary or educationl productions for general audiences? - - 
•■ documentary or educational productions for children; 

If dramatic productions for general audiences; 

• dramatic productions for ^children. 

While honoring the winding broadcasters, Nonresident Futrell noted the 

v .. . ^ ' . " 

more than 50 years of critical interest demonstrated by the NEA in the t 
constructive and creative use of radio and television. "We have recommended 
si^Viificant programming to our members since 1969," she nbted, "knowing thafwith 
the\ielp of parents we can influence the viewing habi^s^ of young people irr a 
positive way." 

Futrell also noted that NEif members are increasingly involved with 
•broadcasting, many as consultants to the industry. Still other NB^fciembers are 
involved as leaders in television community service projects, especially in 
communities served by cable television. Futrell noted that several producers of 
the award-winning programs had worked' with teachers for more effective outreach 
and better community relations, a combination that for Jbost broadcasters spells 
"market penetration." 

Finally, in keeping with the^spirit of the awards ceremonies, Futrell^ noted 
that NEA would be testifying October 5 in hearings on- children's television 
called by the Subcommittee on Telecommunications of the House of 
Representatives. NEA would again offer, she said, to participate \ in a Temporary 
Commission on Children's Television, a recasssendatipn made to the same committee 
last March. 



* Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much. • 
°A1L right, Mrs. Baisinger. « 

STATEMENT OF GRACE BAISINGER 

Ms. Baisinger. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. ■ ' ■ ■ " \ 
I am Grace Baisinger, past president of the National PTA, and I 
am delighted to be able to testify this morning relating to the ~ 
. impact of telpvision^on children and families. The National PTA 
has. long been interested inj^hithe opportunity ■ that television 
presents and the. problem™ Krise when this t powerful medium 
is abused. ^PPP 
In 1976 Jhe National PTA ^ V 
Mr. Perkins. Wait just a moment. Let us pull the door together 
in the rear, and you talk a little louden You pull that up closer to you.' 

Ms. Baisinger. In 1976 the Natiohal^PTA instituted a television / 
commission wjftich focused primarily on tektoision violence Region- 
al meetings were held throughout tl^^unfry in 1976. and 1977 to 
hear from tne publfc and to collect data on personnel, TV execu- > 
tives, arid £he( general. P U W^ C ^ ^^fe • v '** ' 

T^ese hearingis pi^uri^^^ pages of testimony. 

Some majp£ conce^pS fr^^entlj^^pressed. were; Aggression,, vio-' 
lence, desei]£itizatiori^^ on the;qptlity of lifp, distor- 

tion of re^ity v an,d of thme 

concerns impacted, <^4he r ^ 'child to perform in flfe ^* 

classroom, as was; pointy Q»t n^j^^ind again by classrpdtn tea6h: T ^ 

V :< Siigi^tipnj| A for ' ^ol^^%^^^cer^ . wtere*ddressed to v the 
leadership in the^ publidamd gpyeMfnent and m we television in- 
dustry a^d/^^^^ PTA worked 
with congres^pnal. comn^ittees nSjppnsiU^ for telecommunications . 
and with §uch regtilatopr^enci^ FCC; 

For exami Me. we* firtniyS supptortOT the proposal to the FTC to 
adopt a rule requiring quantitative. *Uds. for specific programing for 
children and %he pre*»ps^rFTC rufe^regarding advertising directed 
at children.. " ^W^f^m^ 

Needless' to. sayi ^wgj^irep ^i^tSa7^° hear that Representative 
TYirth has intro&dfclw i&^^^troduce a bill that would re- 

3uire one hour a day for edud&y©^ programing directed at chil- 
rejni. ..... * r\# V;.-r •■ - 

'•The ^Natiphal t'TA has published materials on findings of its 
hearings, including 'the results? pi intensive program monitoring 
conducted over a period of several years. We developed critical 
viewing skills materials for school curricula, and we think this is 
most important, and -we have urged our school districts to begin to. 
, teach . critical viewing "pf testimony from grade kindergarten 
through grade l^i^to ^analjrze the visual images on TV the same 
way they learn to comprehend* and understand the meaning of the 
printed p^ge. . * , •/ ■// 

A$jchildren become more^rpflttent thinkers about TV, they will 
be jjess influenced by i|^At tpe-s^tme'tinle, television, used properly, 
can become a fantasy madfftm for communicating -ideas, facts and 
feelings'! }* 



ETA prepared materials for fi curriculum for parents, because 
parents must learn how to become electronically literate if tbgy 
are going to h^ their children. We train parents through a series 
of national woraBhope: v " 

Sinc^^fe'lVAli^ the problems with t^sfimgny/have com- 
pojand^^^:« i^erdn^matecl at the time— th^ is 1977— the 
amoufi^ oFttoerit^ to take before simple television broad- 

casting woii^ e&jpkxJe ifito the sophisticated medium that we have 
'today.- ;r ^£u;V -"' v *' " % * - :' ? s 

Back in'tliWgte^igtO's we were asking; the networks to give us 
program' alternatives, as well as more and better children's pro- 
giaming. For example, instead of three cop car chase programs at a 
giverl hour on ajpiai^crtilm night, we wanted more choices available 
for adults and^^Sdren.^ Little Id we know then what choices 
would be available in 1983 "as a result' of the teeBhdlojstfcal revolu- 
tion. .'. . . V < B > - . . A * 

Certainly television has^xad a telling influence on c^dren. Pre- 
dchoolers 4 watch as'many w 'AVz hoiirs to 6 hours of television a 
day. They know all the soap bpera* characters, the murderers' and 
detectives' names, and the game show hosts froiri 7 a.m. to 7 rem. 

We are distressed that one very good program, "Nickelodeon on-, 
cable tefevision, is beginning to inject what we would call gratu- 
itous violence in^somS of its very finfe children's programs. 

Other Siildren up to the age of 12 watch television at midnight. 
Teenagers— we do Aot ^detect any effort on the part of the^i^dustry 
to provide adequate programing fpr : such children. Teenagers cut 
school to find out what happened in any number of half or lull- 
hour long programs in the early : afternoon hours. These are the 
soaps" ^ * • 

There has been further erosion in family life. Children do not get 
their proper exercise because they watch, so much testimony. Chil- 
dren use testimony to babysit themselves, especially latch key chil- 
dren who are afraid to venture ojit by themselves after School. 
Television has Us terrified about the! outside world. ' . . . 

Children do not - gommuiiicate with their parents or their sib- 
.lirigs. In many families the testimony is on 6% hours a day, often 
while youngsters are awake: If aijyone in the family dares to speak 
during a televisibn show they are promptly quieted. That effective- 
ly blocks all family communication and all v family education; . 

, Parents are not eating ja^ak with their children. They dine in- 
stead* with the testimorijjjpet in front of them, rather than dine 
with the children. Children are often tucked away in a faftrily room 
" by themselves to feed on junk food.' Thus these youngsters *are not 
being taught manners, consideration of other family memberfif, or 
even good dining habits, such as the proper chewing of f ooq^ All 
that results in ill health, including physical and emotional stress. 

ChUdi^psuffer from untold frights from excessive testimony vio- 
lence. ■ * . 

A passive child, especially^ noticeable in U.S. classrooms^ is one 
.that is uncommunicative, uncreative, and lacks conversational 
skills. That is being borne out by the recent report, "A Nation at 
Risk," and that was certainly one of the concerns mentioned again 
and again by those educators who testified at our hearing?. 
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Parents; used to have more time and inclination to read to their 
children* /play with them, and exercise with them.* But more and 
more parents are working harder, longer hourti, an# saying to their 
children^ please leave me alone, go watch television until bedtime. 
Thaq sounds very familiar- 

V;: ;But we must remember that these parents are the first genera- 
tion^ f parents who as children grew, up with television. These par- 
ents themselves were probably addicted. 

Because of the limitations of time, I Will not address our con- 
cerns about cable TV, but they are in the written testimony that 
we £^e going to present to you. Jm . t * 

In the hearings, the conclusion was that tdKomote testimony as 
a proper and constructive force in our society it must beva shared 
responsibility, a responsibility shared by parents and the media, 
the public, Government regulators, advertisers. We believe now it 
is time for all of us to stop talking bunk aqdlfc stop passing the 
buck and to get on to get the jdb done so that me health and wel- 
fare of our ' children will truly be protected. 



Thank you, 
(The prepared statement of 



Ms. Baisinger follows:] 4 
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Grace Baisinger, Past President 
National PTA ♦ 



I am Grace Baisinger, Past President of the National FBtipnd I am* 
delighted to be able to testify this nrrrnlng related to the impact of 
television on children and families. V 

Ofaa National PTA has long been interested In both the opportunities that 
television presents and the problems that arise when this puwu ful medium 

is abused. ^ - 

In 1976, the National PTA Instituted a Television Omission which focused 
primarily on television violence. Regional meetings were held throughout 
the country In 1976 and 1977 to hear from the public and to collect data. 
From the beginning, National PEA worked with Congr e ss ion al ComnrLttees 
iSonsible for teleccmamicat ions , and with the IOC. The'National PTA 
published materials on our findings' Including the results of Intensive 
program monitoring conducted over a period of several years. 
We developed materials for school curricula and developed viewing skills 
for parents to help their children - this through a series of workshops. 
Throughout these years - through 198^ - the National PEA also monitored, in- 
troduced, and considered legislation and rule making. We greatly underestimated 
the amount of time it was going to take before "simple" television broadcasting 
would explode Into the sophisticated medium that we have today. 
Back In the late'1970's we were asking the networks to give us program alter- 
natives, as well as more and better children ;s programing - e,g. , instead of 
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three cop-car-chase programs at a given hour da Smday night, we vented more 
choices available for adults and children . . . Little did we know what 



^choices" would be available ±n ; 1983! - 
. Certainly, television has 4iad a telling influence on children: 

a. preschoolers (under the'.age of 5) watch 4£ hours of tele- 
vision a day. Iboy know all the soap-opera characters, 
nurderers and detectives names and game snow host from 
7a.m. to 7fe.nL 

b. Other children (up to the age of 12)' watch television at 
midnight, statistics snow their numbers to be 1 million 
strong any evening of the week. What is on at that hour 
for -young people I ask you? You know the answer, nothing. 

c. Teenagers dgt school to find out what happened in any 
number of half and full hour long pio ^ m** "powers of 
fable" in the early afternoon hours. You guessed 1% the 
soaps. - ' s 

* Further erosion has set in on family life: 

a. Children do not- get their proper , exercise because they 
watch so much television after school; 

b. Children use television to babysit themselves, especially 
latch key children who are afraid to v e n t ur e out from < 
their homes after school. Television has them terrified 
about the outside world; ' . 

c. Children are not communicating with their parents, grand- 
parents and or siblings. In many families the' television 
is on 6i hours a day ( often while youngsters are awake) if 
anyone in the family dares to speak during a television 
show they are promptly quieted. ^That effectively blocks all 

j • , family cornnml cation. 

d. Parents are not eating meals with their own children. They 
dine instead with the television set in front of them rather 
than dine with their children. Children are often tucked 
away in a family room by themselves to feed on junk food, 
thus youngsters 'are not being taught manners, co n sideration 
of other family members or even good dining habits, such as 

. the proper chewing of food. All that results in ill health, 
including physical and emotional stress. 
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e. Children suffer Tintold frights from excessive television 
^ pj — ^ign^v-^w have, tried to use the defense 
of "1 3|ped qy ID from a television show 1 .' and lost their 
case in court . However, -television violence has caused • 
excessive agressiveness in children with agressive ten- 
dencies and that is true. Children suffer nlgbtimres 
every night of the week in the United States fi^satching -. 
scary programs. A screaming child is more usual than un— , 
usual. «., g 

f . A passive child, especially noticeable in- united States 
classr ooms, is one who is. uncocmmicatlve, uncreative, and 
lacks conversational skills. Obis is being; borne out by 
such national reports as J'A- Nation at •Hisk M . '"\ 

■ . -tat- ■ ,.. vv, ' - ? 

g. Parents use! to have more tine and inclination to read tb 
their children, play with them and or exercise with them, 
but more and more parents are working harder, longer 
hours and saying to their children "please, l#ve me. alone. 
Go watch the television- until bedtime.! 1 * awos^fery*'' 
familiar* doesn't it!* \ - * 

Now lets look specifically at the cable television industry, \This is a 

, r V 

growing concern:' ' ^ 

o £irst,what is the role -of the federal Government in ; 

what is definitely a local utility serving a imnlclp a li ty. 
Should the federal Government be acting as a police person 
to .guarantee that cable companies are responsible carriers? 
Why? ibe loroi nunicipalities can do that very well, e s p ec i a ll y 
if g?rh state will oversee cable with appropriate regulations 
and staff <• to handle .franchise data. 

o Second, the ICC has said repeatedly it* cannot monitor/control 
ccnmercial television program content. This will undoubtely 
remain true for cable television as well. ° 

o third, what will become of public ascertainment for local 

cable channels? Most cable companies are small; offering little 
or no local origination, nor do local cable companies have 
studio equipment for programs of local origination or local 
interest. It is. reported to take approximately 6 years to, pay 
for the purchase of equipment needed .to establish a cable 
station. By that time, the cable company must start all over 
ogoin to up-date their technological holdings . thus small 
cable companies are. being gobbled up almost on a daily basis 
by large cable systems or mergers. But local origination and 
public excess channels still are unavailable and they are not 
mandatory, nor, will deregulation help this situation. 
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o Fourth, should cable subscribers have to pay for triple 

dipping? . . ■ " . ■ • 4 " 

1. Cable subscribers pay for cable connection. 

2. They pay again far special programs, telev i s ion 
courses, movies, sports, etc. 

3. The cable company collects again the third time 
through advertisers who force their wares on 

^unsuspecting television viewers who are too tired 
after working all day to turn off the television 
set everytime a ccnmercial * appears (18 minutes per 
hour ' ndain^pflr . r - ■ * 

Lets look at rating in* combination with family life in cable television. 

/ \. . . 

There are no rating systems yet for cable programs, thus .there is no input . 

from the public as to cable viewing habits. "This is both a blessing and a 

curse. Ratings control <«»m>w"<ni television programming If ratings are 

good, the program remains, regardless of taste, quality or substance and 

numbers sell programs to advertisers and that is what it is all about - the 

bottom line. Let us never forget television is a c nmmRr cial radium-one that 

eq uals ' "big bucks." Quality Is seldom a criteria. Now that cable is turning 

more and more to advertisers, ratings are sure to become established because 

they are the only numbers that advertisers care about. So cable television 

probably will follow in the footsteps of commercial television: yankee dollars 

speaking up for yankee ad agency recamendations. Therein lies the future 

demis e of cable's interest in children television.- Children (under the age of 

,12) are not the money consumers in a family, so' children's programning does not 

have to be geared to attract them. Its always the almighty dollar - ultimately 

that counts and children again will be great losers because of it. 

Television is a marvelous stimulating, exciting teacher. Since the networks 

and ccnmercial television have' never made the child a major interest, it is up' 

to parents "to become more involved. Parents must know what and how much 
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television their children are watching Be are all familiar with the 
question, "would you let a stranger in off the street to take over your nfr-nH 
your living roan?" Dr. Chanles Bolz, director of University research at 
Tech. University in Rusbton has a great response to parents who ask 
ir*it Is all right to get another TV set for their child's bedroom. - ,r would 
you place a refrigerator stocked with junk\and other foods in his or her room?" 
asks Bolz. And, parents must remember that excessive viewing is not good far 
the child even if all the programs are "wholesome" and "educational" . 
Parents should watch questlnnahle programs with their questioning children 
in order to interpret what Is going on and, thus, lessen the impact. 
Parents, through PTA courses and other available resources, should learn how 
to view television appropriately in order to guide their children's experiences. 
Parents' should understand -and accept- their role model responsibility for 

television viewing. Most of us understand the validity of "Do as I do" - 

i 

Not "Do as 1 say" -except insofar as television viewing is concerned. 

/ 

As this ccnmittee continues its deliberation related to children's 
programing, deregulation, appropriation for public broadcasting, there 
is no question that federal - as well as state policies must be developed. 
Parents mist be a part of determining the outcome. 
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Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Lloyd Morrisett. Go ahead, Mr. Morri- 
sett. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD N. MORRISETT 

Mr., Morrisett. Mr^Chmtman and members of the subcommit-. 
tees, thank you for the op^rtunity to appear before you. My name 
is Lloyd Morrisett. I am president of the John and Mary Markle 
Foundation and chairman of the. board of Children's Television 
Workshop. 

The Markle Foundation is a major private foundation working in 
the field of television and other mass communications technologies. 
During the last 15 years, the Markle Foundation has funded many 
studies on the ways in which television can affect children. The 
Children's Television Workshop is this country's largest producer 
of high-quality television programing- for children that is both edu-. 
cational and entertaining. 

I regard this joint meeting of your two subcommittees as a his- 
toric event, because in this technological age there can be no effec- 
tive education policy without an effective and coordinated telecom- 
munications policy. 

Education occurs both inside and outside the classroom. This is 
well known. It is also well known that good schools depenfi on. an 
environment which supports education, motivates learning; and re- 
wards achievement. What is also "well known, but often ignored, is 
that television has become a key part of that supportive environ- 
ments It is an integral and vital part of almost every American 
home. 

The purposeful use of television to teach and motivate can be 
successful and cost effective. It also can have an immediate and 
broad impact: Whereas the recommendations to change our Na- 
tion's schools, particularly^ in the secondary and collegiate levels, 
may well take a decade to carry out, the effective use of purposeful 
educational television can have an immediate and broad impact 
within a year or less., ^ 

* This is well shown by many programs, but the ones I am most 
familiar with, of course, are thbse produced by the Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop: "Sesame Street,' 1 "Electric Co.," afcd now "3-2-1 
Contact." w 

Just to mention one set of facts about these programs, Sesame 
Street since its inception 14 years ago has maintained a regular au- 
dience of 9 million American children. Studies clearly show that 
the children who watch this program go to school better prepared 
in almost every area covered by the program than those children^ 
who do not watch it. 

The record of accomplishment of the "Electric Co," in the area of 
reading is similar, and now we are finding that in the area of sci- 
ence education from 8- to 12-year-olds television can have the same 
impact. 

The problem is that as a nation we have not dedicated ourselves 
to using broadcasting to support schoolroom learning and to create 
a learning society that will help us achieve the national goals that 
we? all applaud. Again, I' make the point that there can be no effec- 
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tree education policy in this country without an effective and co- 
. ordinated telecommunications policy. \ 

" • We kn6w what television can do. It can teach skills and behav- 
iors. It can motivate children to learn. It can .simultaneously enter- 
tain and educate. If parents are involved and older siblings are in-' 
volved, as some of my colleagues iiave already pointed out, the 
learning of the child in front of the television set can be multiplied 
3 to 10 times over what the child would learn, by himself. Televi- 
sion can show the world the way it is and the way it might* be, the 
way we would all like to have it. 

Finally, television, perhaps mote than any other single entity 
and at lower cost, can help the schools accomplish their aims. I es- 
timate that nationally we spend approximately $20 million at the 
- most on the kind of purposeful educational television I am talking 
about/Compare this with, the approximately $200 billion that rep- „ 
resents our national education expenditure. 

A commercial 30 seconds long on prime time television costs ap- 
proximately $75,000. A 1-hour version of Sesame Street costs ap- 
proximately $70,000. Consider the values that are represented by 
that money and that time. 

There are four steps I would urge upon you as Members of Con- 
gress and leaders in this area: 

One, to encourage increased productidfcof educational a*d enter- 
taining television for children. The bill thai has been discussed and 
will be introduced by Representative Wirth I think is a notable 
step in that direction. 

If we are to have increased production, it will take in the 'long< 
} run increased fT frfilT The only source of funding that I see that is 
, really possilJle^^Pfe-future is F§deraJ funding, because the record 
shows that private sources will not come forward with the amounts 
of mpney necessary. If we have $20 million available today, this 
year, for children's educational entertaining television, $100 mil- 
lion would transform the environment of childhood. 

Third, we need to guarantee access for £he kind of program we 
are talking about in the newer communications technologies. It has 
been very difficult to find access for purposeful and entertaining 
television iif our coTT^-rcuj broadcast world and to some extent in 
our noncommercial broadcast world. lit a coming world of cablegfc 
television, satellite broadcasting, and direct broadcast satellites, it 
is important to take now the steps that will insure that we will not 
have those problems. \ 

Finally, we need to build the institutions, both ixi broadcasting 
and in education, that will help produce the programing we need, 
support the schools in the way we want them supported, and pro- 
duce the citizenry that we all believe in. 

I thank you for allowing me to appear before you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Morrisett follows:] 



Lloyd N. Morrlsett « 

President, The John ^Mary R. Markle Foundation 

Chairman* of the Board of Trustees. The Children's 
Television Workshop , 



Ch air men and members of the Subcommittees: 

° Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. My 
name is "Lloyd Morrisett. I an President of\ the John and 
Mary Markle Foundation, and Chairman of'the Board of Trustees 
of the Children's Television Workshop. The Markle Foundation 
is a^ major private foundation working in the. field of tele- 
vision and other mass commni cat Ions technologies. During 
the last fifteen years the Markle Foundation has funded many 

studies on the ways in which television can affect children. 

i « 

The ChildVen's Television Workshop \s this country's largest 

producer of high-quality television programming for children 

that Is both educational and entertaining. 

t 

This joint meeting of the Telecommunications, Consumer 

« 

Protection and Finance Subcommittee and the Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education Subcommittee signals an 
increasing public and official understanding that in this 
technological age there can be no effective education policy 
-Without an effective and coordinated telecommunications „ 
policy. Now and for the foreseeable future this country 
will be in political and economic competition with tradi- 
tional friends and foes and newly emerging powers. We must 
also lead the free world in assisting developing countries 
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to new levels: of well-being. Without <foubt our strength^ is 

dependent upon a. highly motivated, ski.lled and productive 

ci t izenry. % ' * 

* » • i 

This year, three blue ribbon panels exaaTned America s 

'schools and found them wanting unable at present to 

Jprovide 'the education needed by our- children. These panels 

made many recommendations that if enacted would vastly imprpve 

our system of' secondary and higheV education "In the comraing 

decade. Acknowledged, but largely unexamined, is the fact 

that the quality of secondary and higher education depends 

importantl-y on the base provided by elementary education and 

what chi Idren "learn before the* go to school. Remediation 

at the secondary or collegiate level is a slow, costly 

process. Prevention at the preschool and primary level is 

cost "'effective and benefits both the child and the schools. 

Whi le changi ng our nation's schools may take a decade or 

more, the effective and wise use of television can have 

major impact within a year. 

A fourth report by the National Science Board Commission 
on precollege education in mathematics,, science and technology 
proposed a plan of action for improving mathematics, science 
and technology education for all American elementary and 
secondary students so that their achievement is the best in 
the world by 1995. That report did include an important set 
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of recommend* t I ons for the better use of broadcasting to. *^ 
supplement schoolroom learning. ^ ^— ' 

The simple truth is that education occurs both inside 
and outside the classroom. The schaol is not an isolated 
provider of education. It can only work effectively In in 
environment which supports learning and achievement. The - 
home is a key part of that equation. Television has become 
a vital and integral part of the home. 

Children watch enormous amounts of television. The 
weekly viewing average among children aged six to eleven .is 
twenty-seven hours, totalling around one thousand, four 
hundred hours each year. Preschoolers, aged two through 
five, watch even more.-- thirty-one hours and forty minutes 
in the average week, for a total of one thousand, six hundred 
forty-eight hours in one year. By the time a child completes 
high school, the total exceeds the amount of time spent in 
the class room . 

Television that is designed to be both educational and 
entertaining can command children's attention, teach specific 
skills, and impart general knowledge. Since the Children's 
Television Workshop was formed In 1966, it has produced 
three major television series for children. "Sesame Street" 
will start its fifteenth season on November 1, 1983- It 
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teaches basic cognitive skills, but has been" broadened over 

- # 
the years to Include affective skills, embracing different 

■i '' » 

cultures, 1 if'estyles and living conditions, 'as well as 
prescience, including computers and prehealth. This series 
has maintained a regular audl'ence of over nine million 
children Jn the UnS ted States. While many of Its first 
viewers have, now graduated from high school and aire in the 
workplace or college, each week more than ten million different 
household s. in this country view an average of two prog rams . 
Each year, assuming conservatively that only one person per 
household watches the show, "Sesame Street** receives nearly 
one billion four hundred ml 1 1 1 pji vlewlngs In this country at 
a cost of much less than a/e penny per viewing. The educational 
effectiveness of "Sesame Street 11 has been Independently 
. dgc umen ted - ^ In two nationwide studies of the program's 
educational effect, the Educational Te sting Service found 
higher learning gains among v I ewe rs than- among nonvl ewers , 
and increases, in knowledge In almost every curriculum area 
covered by the program. 

"The Electric Company" was produced for six years, and 

has' since been aired In an alternate repeat format. It was 
i 

des/igned to teach basic reading skills to youngster*'. Again 

*■*'*. 

evaluations by the Educational Testing Service Indicated 
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Wit regular viewers scored s I gn i f I can t !y Higher than non- 

a 1 most all areas stressed "by tfm series. A 
nation*! study in the early 1970» s showed it was the oost 
widely used television series in classrooms, andfrsjtill is, 
as far as we. know. "The^ Electric Company" reaches today 
approximately s i x mi 1 1 i am ch i 1 d rea at. home , amd probably 
another 2 . k million -in classrooms. 

- The n « w «st series produced by *t|ie Children's Television 

is "3-2-1 contact." It aims.to make science more 

and understandable, to eight to twelve year olds.. 
c * * 

Trst season consisted of sixty-five half-hous programs 

• ■ '- ' - ' 

-and was f tr^st ai re<«n January,. 1980. The second season, 

: * ■ 

cons^ting cff forty programs, wi 1 I p-remier this month. In 
the first /un alone, twen ty-£h ree m 1 1 1 1 on "at - home- v I ewe rs 
j tunedin to^ttfa program. u The'series combines impact in the 
home, the school,' and special assemblages of* children, , 
such as t'tie'G'Irl Scouts. For season one, more than a ha*l f a 
million tea hulks' guides were requested/ and distributed. 
Cooperative work has*be,en undertaken with science museums, 
and the Gi r ! Scouts of America has opened up new merit badge 
programs that specifically use "3-2-1 Contact" as source 
material. In Washington, D.C. alone, over ten thousand 
merit badges^as s*oc i a ta.d.^th "3-2-1 Contact" have been 
awarded to G ir I Scouts. Again, the cost of viewing "3-2-1 
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• • - V " ' .... I ^ ;••••*■> ; 

Contact" ' 1 s spall . With repeat airings, season one doii 

less than One penny p* r person per viewing.' 

*- ■ ■ ■ j * . ■ ■ 

'*' '■ / ' V * ' ■■ 

The costs, of these televlsjon programs/ though rising, 

are remarkably^ Tow. While an a d ve r 1 1 se r mu s t p$ $75 , 000 * 

fo'r a thi rty second commercial in ordinary pMme'tlme, a 

sixty minute "Sesaine Street" in 1983 costs onUy $70,000, 

WhPHe we are proud of the record: of accomp I I shmen f. by . 
t Jie Children's Te leVI s ion Workshop" 1 -n producing* these television 
programs for children, 1 F 1 s ,d -S ad- fact that the purposive 
educational use of en te r ta i p i ng television programming is 
st i 1 1 3 only a very small part of broadcasting. As a nation, 
we have no/t Commi tted ourselves to using broadcast ing to . 
support school room learning and create a learning society 

thjat will* help us achieve the national goals that we all 

t '■ ' . \ . 

applaud. rf 1*» 

. i.J' ' * 

''Tnis is not true in other countries.- In England, for 
example, the BBC's twp channels present a combined % o t a 1 of 
eight hundred and forty hours o-f children's prog rams each 
year, only a quarter of which is repeat. Unl'ted States 
public television, by contrast, has carried no mo,re than one 
hundred fifty new program hours for 'ch i I'd ren I rv any recent 
year. There are now no regularly scheduled daj'l y series for 
ch i 1 d re n on. any of our. conyne re I a 1 networks.* A British *ch lid 
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growing up on. the BBC 1 9** ch t l d ren 1 s offering regularly 

encounters an Impressive range of new Informat Ion and k 

.ideas 1 . At each distinctive stage in their children's de- f 

v©li*pment, from preschool to trie age of- early elementary 

^school and later, into the p r e teeri and early teen \ears, 

there is available in Britain a regularly scheduled and r e - 

newed afferin'g of television geared to cach'age group's 

* . ' ■' 

specif ic^and changing Interests a/id educatlona] needs.^ A 

full 12.5 percent of the BBC's b road cas t - s ched u 1 e is devdted 

to chi Idren. ■ • > 



A A similarly large- amount "of quality children's tele- 
vision is available to Japanese children through-the two 
nationwide public channels operated by the Japanese Broadcasting 
Corpora t» Ion. In Japan, educational television is carefully 
coordinated with classroom, learning to support what goes on 
inside the schools, ' 

I submit that there Is a high and continuing' public-' 
interest in a consistent *and long-ter^ coordination between 
education policy and telecommunications policy in the United 
States. We know that television can teach a wide range of 
skills and behaviors. Beyond te a ch \ ng s pe c i f i c sfcills and 
behaviours, we., know that television can motivate an interest 
in what children need to know and learn. We know. 'that 
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television can simultaneously both entertajn artd educate. 
If parent's and older siblings are Involved In the young - ' . 
ch- 1 Id's television 'viewing, the child's learning can n crease * 
by three to ten times ovej- what he would learn from viewing 
alone, We also know that television can show ch i I d/e n- 1 he 
world, both the world as it ts and thei.wo'rld as ^i t might be\ 
Appropriately used televs ion 'can vi-t-ally contribute to • * 
culture and education and make it much more likely that the 
schools w.i I I be ab,le to accomplish, that which we are asking 
them to do . ., 

We spend at a least $200 billion a year on education in 
Am erica. A tr.ivial fraction of tfha t is spent upon the. » ' 

.purposive educational use of television. I estimate that no 
mo re than $ 20 nj i I 1 i dn annually from*all source s is spe\it on 
nationally available entertaining and educational material 
for children. If that $20 m M 1 I on were, increased to «a s mu ch 
as $100 million annually, the television environment of 

r f * 

childhood coul-d be transformed, and the job of the schools 
made easier. ^ 

S.teps need to be taken immediately to -coordinate 
education pol.icy wrth telecommunications policy so that 
national purposes will be served: 

l) Using all presently available' means of broadcasting 
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both commercial and non-coperci at , way s ■"s'houJ d be 1 f ou n d to 
encourage the production and broadcast of more programming 

that is both educational and entertaining. Thli programming 

• I ■• * 

should be designed to impart skills, 'general knowledge and 

t$f 

motivate children to achieve the educational goals that are 

• . * ■• 

"V ■ ■ ! 

widely agreed, upon. j 

<?j ■ ■ ■[■ 

2) In order to do this, increased and consistent 
> .1 
funding will be necessary. . The amount of mOney It ha t is 

required is trivial in comparison to generaleducatlonal 

expenditures, but It needs to-be appl led wisely and consistently 

if the long-term effect we desire is to- be, achieved. 

Realistically, the Federal Government is the onJy possible 

source, for t h 1 s ' 'nee ded money. It is pointless to look to 

the' private sector; the record clearly shows that! sufficient -» 

private funds will not be forthcoming. 



3) Looking to the future, .steps need. to bej taken 
'immediately- to guarantee access in t he hew 'd 1 s t r i put I on 
technologies for children's programming that is purposive, 
educational'; informative and entertaining. 

k) , Steps need to be taken to develop and su^ ' 1 

. I. 

insti tutions wi thin education and within the television 
community that can provide the programming needed both today 
and in the future.. t - ( 

Lt is my firm belief that t he de 1 i be rat i on s of these , 0 
Subcommittees could' have a historic effect, by beginning to 
develop 'a cons i s tent* and coherent education and te;1 ecommun I ca- 
tiont policy and steps-,by which it can by implemented. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear before yo 
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ftjr I Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Rubinstein, identify yourself and proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ELI A. RUBINSTEIN 
Mr. Rubinstein. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee: 

Thank you for. inviting me to testify at this hearing. I am Eli A. „ 
Rubinstein. I am an adjunct research professor at the University of 
North Carolina. I have a brief statement. I would also like to , 
submit for the record a recently^ published article of mine -which 
summarized the findings ajid conclusions of the NIMH 10-year '■ _ 
update. 

If that 10-year assessment of research findings on television and 
behavior documents anything about television, it is the reconfirma- s 
tion that television is a major influence on the social development 
of children. Television teaches children about the world in which 
they live. Some of these lessons 1 are useful and constructive. Too 
often, however, television distorts the world as it actually is. and 
provides the child with a picture, that induces fear and Stimulates 
behavior whicH may be antisocial. 

I would briefly like to comment on these negative 'effects and 
then address the potential that television has for more positive ef- . 
fects. * 

As you know, much publicity has been given over the yeai^s 
about the effects of televised violence in stimulating aggressive be- ; 
havior in children. Despite all the controversy on ihi§ issue and de- 
spite the present position of the television industry that there is no 
definitive evidence on this matter, the preponderance of scientific > . 
judgment supports the conclusion that televised violence does 
induce aggressive behayior in children. 

It should be 1 made clear, to be precise, that these are probably 
what we would characterize as weak effects, by yrtlich we mean not 
all children--are so affected, nor arc the effects highly dramatic in 
all instances when they do occur. ' 

But consider the size of population at risk. The total televi- 
sion audience of viewers u-.-^r 18 years of age is about 50 million 
children. If even ° ^nth f 1 percent are adversely affected by 
watching televit*. ^nce, we are talking about 50,000 children. If 
any other environmental threat involved that number of individ- 
uals, there would be a justifiable public concern. So, weak effects 
are still of some concern and the networks should be held account- 
able. 

On the more positive side, it is clear that there is much potential 
for television to do a more constructive service to the young viewer. 
For example, as Dr. Sharon Robinson has already testified here, a 
recent, report to the American people from a commission of th^Na- 
tional Science Board notes that commercial television does not do 
all it could in informal education for children. 

What is especially distressing in this obvious lack of greater at- 
tention by, commercial television to the informal educational needs 
of children is that they seem to be aware of both the possibility and 
the responsibility for significant improvement. One small indicator 
of such awareness c^mes from a recent survey one of my students 
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did last year. We were surveying knowledgeable individuals about 
what Federal options might increase the educational benefit to pre- 
school children by viewing commercial television in the home. 
Y While there was no strong agreement as to viable options fpr 
r such improved benefit of television viewing, there was clear agree- 
ment that television could and should be made more educationally 
effective. About half of the respondents were affiliated with com- 
mercial television and half were not— 100 percent pf those not so. 
affiliated agreed that television could be made more educationally 
effective and 97 percent said it should tje. - 

, Of those with commercial affiliation, 93 percent said jit should be. 
Of those with commercial affiliation, almost two-thirds ; %reed 
that— I'm sorry, I haye that wrong^-93 percent said it could be 
made more effective and almost two-thirds agreed it should be 
more effective. While the latter group are obviously less committed 
to change, it is quite clear that even those identified with the in- x 
dustry overwhelmingly see both the opportunity and the obligation 
to do more fpr the young viewer. 

At this point a naive observer might ask, why is not more done? 
The simple bottom line answer from the industry is that television 
is a business and that there are presumably no profits in quality 
programing for children. It seems to me that that is a too pat re- 
sponse and that there should be a way to do better and still not 
lose money in the effort. For the viewing public the bottom line 
might well be, if it is not good enough for my children it is not 
•good ehough for me. ■ x " . 

In a brief presentation such as this* there is no time to go into 
policy options in detail. Two possibilities might be mentioned, how- 
ever. One is old and one somewhat new. * 

The old idea is the oft-recommended center for television and 
children! Those of us who have* been concerned with translating re- 
search findings into effective policy have long since learned that re- 
ports such as the Surgeon General's do not easily translat^into 
policy. What is needed is some long-term instrumentality foraffect- 
mg change. 

While a center for television 4 and children has been recommend- 
ed many times in the past two "decades* it has not materialized, Its 
value remains if it could be actualized. 

Another possibility is the initiation of what I might call a large- 
scale periodic environmental impact study. If TV violence is an en- 
vironmental hazard, what is* the environmental impact of television 
on qjiildren? Is it positive, or perhaps only insignificantly negative? 

The industry should welcome such an environmental impact 
study. How to do it, and Under whose responsibility, would need to 
b£ determined. It is the sort of assessment that could be a signifi- 
cant Step in the direction of properly evaluating the effect of televi- 
sion on our social lives. Some thought should be given to such an 
evaluation. ' 

I would be remiss if I did not point out that the responsibility for v 
increasing the positive impact of television on informal learning is 
a shared responsibility. As Grace Baisinger has just said, parents 
should also realize that their children's television viewing time can 
be m^de more Useful by more parental interest and involvement in 
wfiat their children watch. Research has shown that negative ef- 
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fects can be mitigated and positive effects enhanced by such paren- • 
tal involvement. 

And, of course, that shared responsibility includes a kind of gov- 
ernmental attention to the problems that hearings such as this and 
others can provide*. Over time, if we all work together perhaps we 
can help the industry provide the kind of service to the young 
viewer that will benefit everyone concerned. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much. 

The committee will recess for 10 minutes. We will go over and 
vote and come right back. 
""^{Brief recess.] 

Mr. Perkins. Go ahead,* Dr. Abel. ? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. ABEL 

■ « ' - »> * 

Mr. Abel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am John Abel, senior vice president for research ^nd planning 
of the National Association of Broadcasters. My background is in 
education and communication. Before joining National Association 
of Broadcasters I taught for 15 years as a professor in two Big Ten 
universities, most recently as professor and chairman of tMe largest 
department of telecommunication in the United States. I also 
served as a staff member on the FCC's children's television task 
force and authored a major study on children's programing for the 
FCC's 1979 report on children 'a television, *. * 

The catalyst for today's discussion is the National Science Board 
Commission's plan to improve our Nation's elementary and second- 
ary math, science and technology education. If I were a TV critic, I 
would give the plan mixed reviews. 

We are all agreed on the need to improve our educational 
system, but there is .disagreement, even within the educational 
community itself, whether math and sCiehce are more important 
than reading and writing; whether subjepi/verb agreement is aa 
important as being able to determine the hypotenuse of a right tri- 
angle; or whether chemistry is more important than foreign lan- 
es. 

is reemphasis on science reminds me of the sputnik s<Xre of 25 
years ago. President Kennedy faced a similar national concern in 
the 1,960's. The problem was .^ccessfullj^ddfesged, bufctHer GB^a 
eminent- did not decide to -Become program director for the Na- 
tion's television stations. - 

Irfetead, as a nation we focused on the educational system. It 
seems equally iwise today that we not rely on a secondary source^to 
be a teacher at home. An educational problem must be addressed 
through the educational system and not through the broadcasting 
system. x . , 

The NAB plan makes recommendations for model schools, teach- 
er retraining, curriculum development, high school graduation re- 
quirements, extending the school day or year, standardized testing 
and improved certification, of our teachers. All these suggestions Re- 
alistically address shortcomings of the current educational system. 

Nothing works better or is even comparable to the trained pro- 
fessional teaching in the classroom. Individualized instruction, at- 
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tention, feedback, and testing by trained professionals are the best 
methods to help studepts learn. 

When the Commission report departs from the school classroom 
to enter the broadcast control room, however, alarm bells sound. 
The Nation's broadcasters do not need the Government to -be its 
programing partner. The Commission's proposal is very intrusive 
in a sensitive first amendment area. Dictating the program con- 
tent, the length of the program, the broadcast time of day, is un- 
precedented and unwarranted. 

I have no question but that the Commission's proposal and its 
motivation are well intentioned, but the purt>oee of the ffrst 
amendment is tg, protect broadcasting from wefl-intejntibned pro- 
graming intrusions, as well as those that are not so well-inten- 
tioned. 

There are better ways to accomplish the Commission's education- 
al objectives than mandating daily after-school television programs. 
If we want students to learn more, we should keep them in school 
for another hour rather than send them home to watch television, 
to an environment where the teachejr has no supervision, no guid- 
ance, no review. 

Our teachers are trained to teach and are guided by a highly de- 
veloped curriculum. Expecting broadcasters and parents to assume 
the role of professional teachers is unrealistic. • 

It is also unrealistic to assume youngsters will voluntarily watch 
educational television programs and that parents will supervise 
program selection. And it is naive to assume that* after a full school 
day, youngsters will be eager and able to master the exact sciences 
by watching a television program. 

The brpadcast community takes seriously its responsibility to its 
jroung audiences. Many children's programs contain informational 
nuggets.'' There are miniprograms at the network and local 
levels, as well as various programs designed ta encourage reading. 
Broadcasters as well provide many area schools with "Teacher s 
Guides to Television" or other study and discussion guides based on 
network, syndicated or local programs. Several stations participate 
-in the "TV News Game" or local versions of a "Current Events 
^uii or "News Quiz^by underwriting the cost of supplying mate- 
rials to school systems. 

At the -local level, stations often have advisory committees on 
children's television which include area teachers. Local stations, 
through various outreach projects, promote and/ or organize health 
fairs, museum tours, and many other* worthwhile events for young- 
sters in their community. ; 

To foster cooperation and understanding among broadcasters, 
educators, parents and children, the NAB is sponsoring another t 
Children's Television Conference here in Washington, October 10- 
12. 1 would like -to take this opportunity to invite you to 'visit our 
screening rooms to view locally produced children's television pro- 
grams from around the country and to attend our general sessions. 

Television is an educational medium in a broad context. It ac- 
quaints one with the world at large and expands our knowledge of 
world cultures, societal differences and similarities, and exposes us 
to foreign languages. It is not well ^ suited to developing scientific 
skills.- v 
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It is the trained classroom teacher, not the unresponsive televi- 
sion set, who teaches and teaches well. Support' of our fortnal edu- 
cational system is essential. Turning the responsibility over to tele- 
vision simply will not solve the problem. Broadcasting will not, 
cannot, and should not take the place of a qualified classroom 
teacher. ' ■ 

We as broadcasters believe we are meeting the needs and inter- 
ests of children and will continue to work with educators and other 
community leaders to serve this special audience. 

Thank you. . • 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Abel follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. ABEL 

I am John Abel, Senior Vice President for. Research and 
Planning of the National ^Association of Broadcasters. I have 
some background 1n education and communication. Before joining 
H/lB/l taught for 15 years as a p#fessor 1n two B lg Ten un a; titles, ' 
most recently as Professor an^? Oiair^an of the largest Department 
of ^Telecommunication in the United States over 1,000 students. 
I also served as a staff member on th-e FCC's Children's Television 
Task Force and authored a major study on children's programming 
for the FCC's 1*979 Report on Children's Television. ' 

The NAB 1s the major national, trade association of radio 
and television broadcasters. The NAB Includes among Its members 
some 700 television stations in addition to the thU^^tel evi s1 o n 
networks and 4, 500 r ad 1 o s t at 1 o ns . I welcome this opportunity 
to represent these broadcasters before your Committee. 

The catalyst for todays d 1 scus s lorr^t s the *i^tir--ial ' 
Board Commission's f>lan U ' tJ -ve our nat ; o ■ ^ e i eme n t ar y. a nd 
secpndary math, science and technology education. 

I.f- I were a fV critic, I would give the NSB Commission's 
Report mixed reviews.. Parts of 1t I "endorse, parts of it I 
question, parts of 1t I reject,, and 1n some -areas I have suggestions. 

We are a 1-1 agreed on the need to Improve our educational 
system but there is disagreement, even within the educational 
community itself, whether math and science are more Important 
than reading and-writ1ng; whether subject/verb . agre'enent 1s 
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or is not as important as being able to determine the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle, or whether chemistry Is more Important 
than foreign languages. This re-emphasis on science reminds 
me. of the Sputnik scare of 25 years ago when/Pres Ident Kennedy 
faced a similar national concern. The problem was successfully 
addressed then, resulting In significant strides In technology. 
The government did not, however, decide to become program director 
for the nation' s televl slon stations. Instead, as a natlofn, 
we focused on the educational 1 ns 1 1 tut 1 o ns- a(id educational profes- 
slonals which proved successful. 

It seems equally wise today that we not rely on a secondary 
source television -- to be a teacher at 'home. We must focus 
on !he real Issues. An educational problem must be addressed 
through the educational system and not' through the broadcasting 
system. 

The NSB plan makes recommendations for: model schools, 
teacher retraining, a "new basics" curriculum development, high 
school graduation requirements, extending the school day or 
year, standardized testing and improved certification of our 
teachers. k\ 1 these suggestions realistically address current 
shortcomings, of the current educational system. Nothing works 
better or is even comparable to the trained professional teaching 
in the classroom. Individualized Instruction, attention, feedback, 
and testing by trained professionals will work and will be produc- 
tive. Classroom teaching is the best forum to help our students 
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learn and teachers are our best teaching tools. Trained profes- 
sionals can detect problems In a child's learning and can respond 
to^asslst that child. Studen.ts need guidance, Instruction and 
structure that trained classroom teacher s provide. 

When the Commission Report departs from the school classroom 

• • .* - 

to enter the broadcast control room, however, alarm bells sqund. 
The. nation's broadcasters do not need the government to be its 
programming partner--the program d i re.ctor--to set the nation's 
programming agenda. Freedom from federal pr ogr ammi ng f 1 at is 
the single thing that most distinguishes our form of government 
f*rom others. 

The Commission's proposal Is shockingly intrusive in a 
sensitive First Amendment area. Dictating the program content, 
the length of the program, the broadcast time of day, and the 
.number of days is unprecedented, unwarranted, and unproductive. 
I have no, question but that the Co^frfm^s'TTb^n ' s pro po sal "and Its 
" motivation are well 1 n te n t i on e d . /But the' purpose of the First 
Amendment 1s to protect broadcasting from well-intentioned program- 
ming intrusions as well. as those ttvat are not'so well-intentioned. 

There are better ways to ^apcVmpl i sh the Commission's educational 
objectives than mandating daily after school television programs. 
If* we want -students to learn more, we should keep t them in'sch.ool 

for another- hour rather than sen cf them home to wafcxh TV- -to 

a > 

an environment where the teacher has no supervision, no guidance, 
no review. 
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If we want students to learn more, we should Issue* quaVjty 
homework as s i gnmeht s -»wh 1 ch provide quick feedback *s to 'whether 
the day's lesson was understood--by whom and how well. 

Through teacher evaluation and supervl slori, an Individualized 
learning .program and Interaction will help the student learn.. 
For example, 1f students need physical exercise, we do not send 
them home to watch a TV show on e x e r c i s e - - bec^a u s e some will 
exercise without supervision but most will not. Instead, we 
make them take a gym class where there 1s supervision. And 
1t Is naive to assume that after a full school day, youngs ters 
will be eager and able to master the exact sciences by watch1n,g 
a television program. 

Our teachers are trained to teach and are guided by thoroughly 
developed curricula. Expecting broadcasters and parents to 
assume the role of professional teacher 1s unrealistic. It 



a s>s u it 
1s ah 



Iso unrealistic tq assume th at youngs ters w 1 1 1 voluntarily 
watch educational, television programs and that parents will 
supervise program selection. What 1f the TV p/ogra(ii and Its 
lesson ard not understood? The youngster will have to ask the 
teacher the next day--1f he or she remembers the question , pr 
ask an - au t h-or i ty figure at home where there may be no answer 
ojr , worse yet, the wrong answer --ne1 the.r of which positively 
contributes to the parent /ch 1 Vd re 1 at 1 onsh 1 p , 

Th>e broadcast community takes seriously i t s^Vespons 1 b1 1 1 ty ( 
to our young audience. Many children's programs contain 1 nforma- 
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tlonal "nuggets." (For example, explanations on prehensile 

tails an'd how diamonds are made from coa.l, under pressure). 

* ■ • 

There are nri n1 -pr o gr ams at the , network level ("Multiplication 

Rock," "Grammar Rock," "In the Ne.wsV etc..) and local levels 

("Nooze Reports,"' H M1pute Mores" *and ot'hers) as well as various 

reading programs designed to encourage reading. -Broadcasters 

as well provide many area schools with Teacher's Gu/des to Television 

or ^Tther study. and discussion guides based on network, syndicated 

or loxal programs. Seve'ral s t a 1 1 o n s p a r. 1 1 c 1 p a t e 1n the "TV 

News Game" or local versions of a "Current Events Qu1z"*or "News 

Quiz" by underwriting the cost of supplying and mailing classroom 

materials to school systems every week school Is 1n session. 

At the local lev-el, stations (Jf ten have advisory committees 1 

on children's television which Include area teasers. Local 

stations, through various outreach projects, promote and/or 

♦organize health fairs, museum tours," and many other worthwhile 

events for youngsters in their communities; ° < 

To foster cooperation and understandl ng among broadcasters, 

educators,, parents and children , the. NAB 1 ^sponsor In g another 

C h i 1 d r e p ' s T e 1 e v 1 s 1 on Conference'- here i n Washington October 

10-1.2. I would like to take this opportunity to Invite' you 

to vi si t "du r .scr eenl ng rooms to view locally produced children's 

telayTsion programs* from around the country and to attend our 

general sessions. These sessions will examl ne 'current children's 

program development, evaluate ch 1 1 d r e n' f t e 1 e v 1 s 1 on programs 
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-and provide a platform for D.\t. % area 'school chfldrens ages 9-12;: 

to discuss their vlew-s of the wdjrW of television.^. ■ ■. : 

'in add 1 t^fbV* to scYeenl ng- and jgeneral sessions, .you are* 
• - V 1 ' • • ..• > 9 

also invijted to participate in our works.hops wKere educators, 
'"■**• '■.*■.*** . 
'station' managers-, community af f&i rs d i rector s . and 'producer s: 

are/warking; together^to provide- all of us w.ith a a .better under- 
standing of "the complexi-tifis of chl fdreVs terevlslon.^ It Is 
through the sharing of knowledge and information th*t we can 
"best, serve the need's of our nation's children and NAB has' spearheaded 

this effort and wl'lJ* continue to f aci 1 1 tate 'these exchan ges . 
^» ■ . ■.•.•*** 

%e look forward to your support 'and participation. (As 

soo^ .^iu*.ch11d?in;s*TV Conference mater 1aTs are* ready for 

rel ease,: we wil l provide you apd your Committee -.members .complete 

. packets . )- - _ • • - : ' t 

Television is* an educational medium i n, a" broad context- 
-it acquaints one with the world at' Urge and expands our. knowledge 
of world cultures, societal differences and similarities, and 
exposes'us to f ore l.g rv 1 an guages . It enriches our J 1 v,e,s # We 
gain a g^ner-al appr ec 1 at'1 o n of others and learn that a smile 
is a smile In-any language. 

Commef ci al te^ev-l sl'on acquai nts one with concepts: It 

is not welV suited to developing frclentlf lG skills. x . . 

' * ** * * 

>,We alj know that learni ng, especl al ly.t^e learnl ng of science 
and Tnathematlcs, requires, reinforcement , feedback, and Interaction. 
It Is the trained -classroom teacher, nol; the unresponsive- television 
"set, who- teaches and teaches- wel 1 . JSupport of our formal educational 
systems is essential. Turnirfg r the respdnslbl 1 Ity over to television 1 
simpTy will not sol ve the" problem. Broadcasting will" not, cannot, 
and should not .take th* place of a qualified classroom teacher** 

We, as. broadcasters., be 11 eve we, are currently, meet 1 ng the 
needs and interests of children -and will continue to work with 
educators^ a*nd other community leaders to servef^iils, special 
segment of our audience. We are proud- of the present 4nd co nf YB^t 
of the^future. - 



* Mr. £erjcins.' Thank you very much. 

... The. witnesses to my way of thinking have certainly presented 
convincing testimony in favor of using television to further the 
education of children. Could the,; witnesses tell me who would, 
oppose Mr. Wirtih's id^a that an hour a jday be set aside for educa- 
itionaJb programing, and what would their reasons be for opposition? 
. Is it a matter of lost'revenue <5r th^cdst of developing new pito- 
grams? We will starfc with y€rti^P^Abe^ and go all the way across, 

* ^ Mr. Abei* I think we would oppose it/ lately on - first amend^ 
ment grounds. " Jjf ^ V; ■ " ■ • 

■ Second, we believe that there is programing available. For exam- 
ple, in 1973-r74 and 1977-78 the FCC conducted a study of the avail- 
ability of children** program^. I think 'in 1973-T4 fliey" found on 
an average commercial television station that there were about 
10.5 hours of . children's programing mailable. And in • 1977-?78 
that it Increased *ta~ about 1L3 hours in a composite week.. ; - 

<? If you lopk at the average broadcast station being about 18 hours 
per day, that works out to. about \0 percent of. the total broadcast 
.tiipe. is devoted to children's programing. So I guess in one sense 
we would say it is available. In another sense, we would oppose it 
based largely on first amendment grounds. , » 
- Mr. Perkins. All, right, We will hear from you now, Dr. Rubin- 
'; stein. . • " . ■ j y . \ ■ " 

Mr. Rubinstein. I think' that th\ Abel presents what seems like 
an either /or situation. I think that is a misinterpretation of- what 
majiy bf u* are Suggesting. Television can be extremely helpful as 
tan, adjunct, as informal education, and not as format education. It 
is not intended that we improve television in lieu of formal educa- 
tion, but precisely because it is an adjunct. 

The FCC in 1977-78 had a proposed rulemaking about increasing 
the amount of educational programing on television. That did not 
pass, but it is clear that ought to be done, aiyl I would certeinly 
conclude with* you, Mr. ChairinaAfatJbat it is a very good step, in the 
right direction. /. ipr 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Morrisett. f f , \ - ^ , 

Mr. MoRRisfrrr. As you know from mjr testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
I would support the idea that there should.be considerably more 
educative television pr^raming^both on commercial and noncom- 
mercial broadcasting. I'xhink the opposition to this idea will come 
.primarily from two sources. One is, there will be a belief that 'there 
will be lost revenue as a result of this: Second, there/will J>e a 
belief that increased production costs will be required. 

Wheri the amounts of time stated about presently availably com- 
mercial children's television are quoted, we axe talking' largely 
about' cartoons and about vfery low-cost Production. If we aretalk- 
ing about programing that is developed for the educational and en- 
tertainment values, there is very little on commercial television at 
c present. In feet, there^is now no weekly daily series availabteon 
any commercial networkrfor children. "Captain Kan&aroo" was the 
last remaining of these programs. It has smce been moved to a dif- 
ferent time slot on the weekend. . V ? 

So, I think the opposition primarily will center around potential 
lost revenue, and increase*! production costs, and I submit that in 
the Nation's benefit,vthose' are well worth incurring! 

■ > '.*'.»• 

'••* ".. . ' ' 56 :•" 
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Mr* Perkins. Thank you very much. Mrs. Baisinger. 
Mb. BAisiNGfcR. Certainly Mr. Mdrrisett has suited the point very - 
well. National PTA would be Very supportive of any effort to in- 
crease the amount of age-specific programing on a regulwjMreis^J^ 
that we. mean progr^riling each day of the week from 8~ygj [y> ft 




p.m. or evert latere 

I think the issue x here for those who would. oppose si 
when they inject the first amendment threat, they are using th* 
first amendment as a smokescreen in an attempt to hide behind jjt. 
The real issue -is monejr and the buck. The kids are not the big con- „ 
sinners. Therefore, why should commercial television nave muth 
effort "to devote excellence in prc«fammg for children? , 
Mr. Perkins. Dr. Robinson. Pufi that microjAione up to you: 
Ms. Robinson. Mr. Perkins, I would point out one other arena - 
t that 'will require some discussion. If the FCC under its current 

* leadership holds any clue to the area : of opposition, I would have to 
suggest that perhaps this administration would not find, this bill ac- 
ceptable, this concept acceptable. I think here we are looking at 
some argument about free enterprise and the phenomenon of let 
the marketplace govern itself. I am reminded of this concern be- 
cause we often hear the problem cited of generating the audience 
for our children's television programing. It nas been our experience 
that when we have attempted' to work yrith the nejworks on pro* 
moting programing we know to be forthcoming and we know to be 
of high quality, some of our members and some of our students are 
very often disappointed because scheduling is ^ so unreliable. With 
those conditions^ it is impossible to, generate ah audience, and it is 
impossible to create the' kind of commercially attractive audience 
that children's televisioii ought to be and could be. 

Mr.. Perkins. Mr. Singer. ' ; 

Mr. Singer. A couple of points, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I think that one of the mEgor concerns in structuring any 
legislative response must be the avoidance of competitive disadvan- 
tage. That is, I think that When we are talking about the negatives 
from a broadcaster's standpoint, obviously it is not simply, the lost 
revenue or the time on a particular hour. It may be what it does to 
ah evening schedule or to a lead in to switching the dials and al\ 
'the rest, which may lead to some sort of competitive disadvantage. 

So, I do think we have to thmkthrough the scheduliteso that 
no one achieves that kind of negative or positive advantage, be- 
cause ifithat is the case, I believe you will have, broadcasters nosing/ 
this in a way that does not achieve the purpose. ^ # 

Second of all, I want to read a quote from the Librarian of Con- u 
gress, Daniel Borstein. It appears on a production we 'did in cooper- 
ation with CBS. It says, <? Wat<?hing television and reading books 

• are the best media for spontaneous education, and that is why I be- a 
lieve in their coexistence." That is consistent with what other Mfjft-^ 
nesses here hajpe said. • 4 

I notice Mn*Morrisett used two words consistently together, * 
"educational" and "entertaining," and I think that it is wrong to 
assume thafcbecause you do not have an instructor right there with 
you in the house or watching the television that it cannot be educa- 
tional. The record of '^Sesame Street" is that it is amazingly educa- 
tional and amazingly entertaining at the same time. Who would 



deny that "Roots" did not have a tremendous educational impact 
on the American public relative to our history involving slavery, 
involving the whole civil rights -movement in the United States? 
Who would deny the positive impact of a program like^Roots" edu- 
cationally? / 

And to the extent that the networks, ABC in that instance, maxi- 
mized that through advertising and promotional materials 'and edu- 
cational materials, or that NBC did with "Shogun," pur under- 
standing of. Japan and understanding .the culture, we co^ild have a 
tremendbiis positive -educational impact, and to say that wfe could 
not is foolish. I think we must recognize the duality* of entertain- 
ment and education if we are going to be successful in achieving*, 
that hoyr, 2 hours, or whatever time is set aside for programing. 
Otherwise, you will end up in the competitively disadvantageous 
situation. > * ■ v 

Mr. Perkins.- Mr. Wirth. *\ 

Mr. Wirth. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I greatly ap- : 
preciate having this splendid panel with us today, ^would just like 
to quote a couple of summary statements that I think most all of 
you would agree. First, Mr. Morrisett, you scud that toe simple 
truth is that education occurs both inside and outside the classr 
room. The school is not an isolated provider of education. It can 
only work effectively in an environment which support^ learning 
and achievement. The home is a key part of that equation, and 
television has become ajdtal and integral part of the homfe. 

And Di^ Rubinstein is saying television can no longer fie consid- 
ered as a casual part of daily life, as an electronic toy. Research 
findings have long since destroyed the illusion that television is 
, merely innocuous entertainment. While learning, it provides us 
mainly incidental gather than directly formal. It is a significant 
part of the total acculturation process. J 

Now, to the critics of the notion of using television as an actfunct/ 
I think those are two very eloquent responses. 

Now, Mr. Abel, on behalf of the NAB, says that "The broadcast 
community takes seriously itp responsibilities to our young «audi- 
ence. v We have examined that i^tie subcommittee to see how se-' 
riously in fact the industry doeffnake its responsibilities. In an 
effort to better understand what is being donefaoday, the Subcom- 
mittee on Telecommunications sent a questionnaire to every com- 
mercial television station in the Nation. 

Although a congressional request usually elicits very Iiigh re- 
sponse rates, on this one only 40 percent of the stations des gned to 
respond to the U.S. Congress. Last night we received the ft-st com- 
puterized data from the survey. Results on -children's programing 
showed that this Nation's commercial broadcasters devote only 61 
minutes a* week to educational progrlaming J for children, or three- 
quarters of 1 percent of their daily air time, while cartoons make 
up 152 minutes of children's programing. Including all other pro- 
graming, the nuggets, referred to by Dr. Abel, including ail other 
programing such as game shows, according to the broadcast; indus- 
try's responses, stations on average air a grand total of 1] 
per week that might be related to children. That 
about 3 percent of the total air time. 
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Frankly, I was really surprised, ^nd I would say deeply disap- 
pointed by these statistics, and I am sure that these figures are un- 
derestimated. When it tomes to cartoon programing, as one looking 
at any TV for Saturday morning alone would note? there is a pleth- 
ora of "Spiderman" and related efforts for kids on Saturday morn- 
ing. ' , 

I was also surprised J>y which stations aired the most children's 
programing. I would have thought that the wealthier networks 
would have been the ones to do most of the programing, given that 
we have<Jieard children's programing is unprofitable. However,- it is 
just the opposite. Our data showed, surprisingly, that independent 
stations aired twice as many minutes of children's programing 
each week as do the networks. ■ 

The question, it seems to me, is, are we going to be serious as a 
nation about everybody responding to the challenge of educating 
and socializing in our young? In a democratic society, it seems to 
me there is no greater task that we face than bringing the young 
into the ability .tx^ participate in this society, whether they are 
rural or urbao, black or white, rich or poor. All our children must 
bfc brought in and given that opportunity. 

;We have always said we all have that responsibility, not just m 
the little red schoolhouse, not just the schools from 8 to 3 during 
the d^y, but everybody has the responsibility to work on it We also 
must require those who use a very precious resource, which is the 
spertrum provided to the Networks and to the broadcasters, a 
scarce public resource, to fulfill their obligation to participate m 
the educational process -as well. - ■ • . 

That is all we are asking, and that in a democratic society. 1 
strongly believe that this is not too much of a request .to -make: I 
thought that data was very interesting, and I appreciated you all 
being here. Do you have any response to those numbers? Does that 
surprise you? ' 
Mr. Rubinstein. No. 
Mr. Wirth. Dr. Morrisett. 

Mr. Morrisett. No. * • 0 

Mr. Wirth. Dr. Abel, are you surprised by the numbers? 

Mr. Abel. I have not seen them. I have only heard you report 
them. I have not seen a report from the subcommittee. I would be 
interested in receiving that, by the way. We have a study in prog- 
ress whefe v^aafte probably 100-percent cooperation from 30 or so 
markets,- alUpreKe commercial stations in those markets. The pre-- 
liminary results are substantially different from what you report 
here, although I am not sure if you were able >n your survey to 
adequately sort out, or the broadcaster would be adequately frble to 
sort out the definition of an educationaLprogram. _ , 

Furthermore, I think some of the other panelists in subsequent 
panels may respond to the notion that in the total marketplace, in- 
cluding public television stations and cable programing services, 
that there is substantially more educational programing available 
in the marketplace than what your study would indicate. 

I might point out that the NAB study looks at public television 
stations as well as cable, and has criteria fdr what would be an ap- 
propriate level, of cable penetration that wduld'show that there is 



substantially more educational programing and substa nt iall y more 
children's programing In the total marketplace. 

The thine that bothers me about your study is that it was, and I 
think broadcasters perceived it as an overwhelming intrusion into 

the operation of their bufliram. Furthermore, the^finition 

% ' Mr. Wirth. How is a.stti^pof what the broadeasters^have on an 
intrusion into the marketplace? *-'<-.-.-■ 
5 Mr. Abel. Because the definitions were very arbitrary of what 
children's programing was/ and particularly, the educational and 
informational aspects of children s programing were inadequately 
defined in your questionnaire. r\. 

Mr. Wirth. The "arbitrary definition" was, as you probably, 
know, the same one that has been used by the FOG for years and* 
years 

Mr. Abel. Is that true of educational informational programing? . 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, in terms of defining what programing we were 
asking for. How that could be an intrusion into the business of 
^broadcastera^sJjeye^ the public not have the right to 

know what is being^E°w^ the 
public not have a right to know, to be able to cat^onzeT^olje~rf)le— 
to say this is what is going on in prime time, this is what goes on 
in the afternoon? Does the public toot have a right to know that? Is 
that an intrusion into the. broadcaster's business? 

Mr. Abel. I said I think they perceive it as an intrusion. 

Mr. Wirth. Can the U.S. Congress ask the broadcasters of this 
country to tell the U.S. Congress what it is that is being shown 
over the public airwaves?-N0tJthat one thing is % good or bad. Just 
tell us what is going on. Sixty percent of the broadcasters are arro- 
gant enough not to respond to the U.S. Congress request for infor- 
mation. And your trade organization, in fact, writes to those broad- 
casters and says to them, do not respond. Please tell us what is 
going on. I find that absolutely extraordinary. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, that is an issue separate from what 
we are discussing today, but symptomatic of the problem of the, re- 
lationship of this overall environment to, again, the education and 
socialization of our young. That is the issue we are concerned 
about, and I happen to believe that everyone has a responsibility. 
You cannot lay it off on cable or lay it off on public broadcasters. 
We all have that responsibility and should create more plans for 
how we are going to fulfill that responsibility. 

Thank you, Mr: Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Packard. 
^ Mr. Packard. Thank you* Mr. Chairman. 

It has been a very interesting discussion and a very interesting 
panel. I appreciate you being here. There is not anyone who feels 
stronger than I do, I do riot believe, in this Congress about cleaning 
•up and improving the quality of TV that fteople^-children — and 
' people, in general, are watching. I expect that the concern is how 
do you go i^bout doing it? And in the process of doing that, 0 is it the 
appropriate way for the Government to take over the programing 
and to begin to regulate further that programing? 

I think it has been interesting that Tv in America, competitive 
V TV programing in America has survived in a very highly regulated 



industry. I think the question each of us has to 6sk ourselves is, as 
you further regulate, is there a point beyond which you can regu- 
late before it becomes taking ov6r the process, of programing? 

I think that our efforts would be first in the area of removing 
the negative, removing the violent and the sexually oriented pro- * 
graining that is detrimental to our children, and is aired into our 
homes without our approval, and I think that needs to be concen- 
trated on— perhaps before we start taking over the programing and 

" mandating 'certain . kinds of programing. Educational TV is a very* 

■ commendable process. 

Let me make one or two other comments before I ask a couple of 
questions. The countries where we do have totally regulated TV 
programing are not the kind of countries that I believe our citizens 
are requesting that we Lhte in. Russia has a totally controlled pro- 
gram of TV, and many of the other totalitarian governments do. 

',. And I am not sure that that is the type of programing that we 
want. . - 

Another concern I have is that the children are in school -now all 
day long/ and the CJommission reports on improving the ^quality of 
education in America that we need to increase the homework, and 
I personally believe that/ 1 think it is important that we improve 

_and increase the homework requirements. - * 

~SoTfhe~question^would Jiave to be, if you expect the children to 
go home and dp their homework after 6, 7 hours, in classrooms* is it 
expected that they would thei^ want to sit down and watch another _ 
hour or so of science and math or educational TV, and particularly 
if they have the choice of turning the knob to something else? 

What will they choose? Will they choose 1 more hour, perhaps 
their only hour of free-time? Would they choose educational activi- 
ties on fV, or would they choose "Mash," or "Dallas*" or some 
other programing that they are used to watching? 
Another concern I have is, who is to determine the qualify of the 

_^rograming? If you leave it to the networks and the independent 
stations, they will have to set up a whole new department for that 
purpose, and the question is, would it be experts that would help to 
do that for 1 hour of programing every 24 hours, or would they rely 
upon their existing staff, which are a expert in entertainment and 
other activities of TV programing, but would have no experience in 
education, and would it<lilute our existing emphasis on educational 
TV? 

Now, let irie ask a couple of questions to help clarify these ques- 
tions in my mind. First of all, and perhaps Dr. Morrisett might be 
the one who could answer this, or if anyone else could, is there any 
existing Federal funding for educational TV that is now being pro- 
gramed? Do we have any educational TV programing where it re- 
ceives Federal funding? _ _ 

Mr. Morrisett. Yes, we do, of course. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has substantial funds, Federal funds flowing in for 
educational programing, and other witnesses who will be on later 
can talk to that better than I can. Within the various departments, 
the National Science Foundation, the Department of Education, 
and other departments, there are no earmarked funds as far as I 
know, for educatiqpal television programifigrSome funds do>go from 
other programs into those areas, as, for example, the si^pportby 
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the National Science Foundation and the National ^Education 
Foundation of "*-24-Contact" 

-Mr. Packabd. I was going to ask if "3-2-1/' "Sesame Street," 
"Electric Company," or Roots," as have been referred to on sever- 
al occasions, did they receive any special Federal funding? 

A$r. Morrisktt. Sesame. Street was originally supported one-half 
by the' Federal Government and one-half by private sources. No 
longer do any Federal funds support "Sesame Street" The Public 
Broadcasting Stations pay about one-third 'of the cost, and the Chit 
dren's Television Workshop, through its own revenues, ipays twtf- 
thirds of the cost. The "Electric Company" was originally support- 
ed through Federal funds. It is no longer supported at all by Feder- 
al moneys. Some Federal money does generally go into "3-2-1-Con- 
tact." 

J Ms. Robinson. Mr. Packard, I would like to also point out that 
unck^the Emergency School Assistance Act [ESAA] a number of 
ayfl^Kvinning programs were produced and can* be made available 
freOTo any station that wishes to, air these programs. These are 
age-specific programs that have already been developed that help 
us to address some of the. problems of stereotyping, cultural bias, 
cultural awareness. These are good programs tnat were produced 
with Federal funds and can bmgade available to any station fen: 
airing. The problem is getting th§ air time from the stations to use 
these program^ 

Mr. Packard ExceUence is in the eye of the beholder often, and 
if in fact those programs are highly desirable and would bring 
about high viewership, why then is it necessary to mandate that , 
there be an hour for such programing? 

Ms. Robinson. At this point there is no reason to offer anything, 
because programming, the students, the children will turn the 
rent programming on. There is not enough in the environmentHto 
encourage them to be discriminating viewers, and it is the adults 
who have the authority to also take the responsibility to make this 
available. 

t believe that if it is consistently available, students will turn it 
on and become accustomed to utilizing it, such as they do with 
"Sesame Street." My daughter spent all day in preschool and came 
home and still watched "Sesame Street" and 7< Electric Co." as a 

Preschooler, because that is what I saw to it that she turned on. 
»ut if parents are not there, some^f 113 who can help to control 
what came into the home need to take thAt responsibility, and I 
belteve' parents would welcome that assistance. 

Mr. Packard. We have found that those programs that have 
beepi funded under the Emergency School Aid Act, where the pro- *" 
graining was funded and prepared and presented through a con- 
trolled environment such as that, that the ratings and the viewer- 
shipi was very poor and very negative. It would appear to me that 
the best approach to educational TV is in a concentrated and qual- 
ity environment rather than a shotgun method of having every sta- 
. tion carry 1 hour where it would virtually be uncontrolled and at 
the mercy of the television expert programers rather than from the 
educational level. 

So that if there are Federal funds earmarked for educational TV, 
it would be in an educational TV environnvent, and concentrated to 



the point where we could expect and could control the excellence 
and the quality. Do you have any response to that? Do you feel it 
would be better to give a smattering of educational TV programs 
on all programs? \ 

, Mr. Singer. Well, I share your concern. Obviously, if you have a 
funded program on one channel and "Mash" or any of the other 
programs, which happens to be a 'good program, w or 'Dallas," or 
some of the other ones, you might be wasting Federal money. That 
is what I meant before when I said, competitive disadvantage when 
you have a scattergun approach: 

I do think it is now important, though, that this is not simply a * 
question of program time allocation. It has got. to be a much great- 
er concentration of ancillary resources as well, and requiring the 
cooperation of the educational community and the parent commu- 
nity. You cannot do it alone. Let me give you an example. 

When the National Geographic specials were aired on public 
television for the first time, tjie underwriter of those programs, 
Gulf Oil Co., spent an increased amount of money to piwnote those 
programs, including promotion on commercial broadcasting. The 
viewership of those programs, the National Geographic specials, 
which are marvelous educational programing examples, was four 
and five times higher, than comparable public television program- 
ing cured at exactly the same time. < 

In other words, it is a combination of resources, not just the 
availability of the program in the air time, and you will hav^ to 
put those things together to make it successful. I submit to you 
that why s6me programs that were funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment did not work is, you did not have the exact combination of 
promotion and educational involvement together with the program- 
ing allocation. • . 

Mr. Packard. I have taken more than my share of the time, I 
think. Let .me just conclude by commenting that in none of the re- 
port? that I have studied rather thoroughly on improving the qual- 
ity of education in America — there have been many, as you know — 
this question of the responsibility of television,, public and commer- 
cial, to provide a portion of that improvement been addressed. I 
find that interesting, that they sense, that~1tot-is-notJifigessarily . 

. the most appropriate place to improve the quality of education. 
> There is no question tHat children are being educated through 
television, and I have as much concern a& anyone as to the quality 
of the material coming over the air, but I am not certain that the 
best answer is to regulate the programing and require a certain 
type of programing. You could also require the arts and sciences to 
be represented for an hour every day. You could also require many 
other areas of people's total television, not just in the area of the 
academics. - 

Certainly I am open to £he bill, but it will require a great deal of 
study on my part before I would feel comfortable in regulating an 
hour a day of television. What hour it is going to be, how it is going 
to.be shown, how it is going to be competitive with others from one* 
station t» another, and what the regulations are will be of great 
concern to me, as well as the quality of the program. 
Thank you very much. 



- Mr. Perkins. Dr. Rubinstein raised an important point there at 
the last Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Rubinstein. I think, Mr. Packard, the reason that the educa- 
tion concerns in the past about improving education have ignored 
television ia not because of deliberate understanding that television 
cannot make an impact, but an unfortunate ignorance on the part 
of those groups that television is in fact as important and influen- 
tial as it is. I think one of the findings we came out with in the 10- 
year update* I alhided to in my statement is precisely that commer- 
cial television as in formal education is as powerful and persuasive 
as it is, and I would hope and predict that future efforts, as this 
recent National Science Board Commission recommends, to im- 
prove the role of all facets of American life on our educational 
process would very much include the role of television as an infor- 
mal educator. 

Mr. Packard. I just wanted to respond to that maybe with a 
question. Are you suggesting, then, that the Federal government 
take the role of determining what is available to the public in 
terms of programing, in terms of other services, not just television? 

AJr. Rubinstein. I would like to respond to that by saying. that 
most of us who have done research in this field, and I am gettmg a 
little bit out of my element by going beyond the issue of research, 
but it is agrtinent to note, most of us who are doing research in the 
fteld are Very much opposed to Federal regulation of program con- 
tent. Butjthat is not to say that there should not be some Federal 
concern with the rather mediocre if not 'abysmal kind of position 
that commercial television has taken in the past. 

I think, for example, it is a very serious indictment of commer- 
cial television that they did not initially produce and actually air 
"Sesame Street". There was the talent and certainly the financial 
resources to produce "Sesame Street". What is interesting about 
"Sesame Street" is precisely that it is for preschool children. Each 
coupje of years you have a whole new audience becoming available 
to you. Why did not commercial television produce. a program of 
the excellence of "Sesame Street"? 

Mr. Packard. I certainly agree that commercial television- 
there is an indictment against them, in my judgment, in terms of 
the quality of programing as it relates to the -morals and the ethics 
and the standards the American people are trying to achieve and 
maintain. The question is, how do you aphieve that? That is. the 
real issue in my judgment in this matter. J 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of observations, and then a question, one to Mr. 
Abel. Your revelation here this morning indicated that there is 
only 40 percent response to a questionnaire put out by Chairman 
Wirth to* all of the broadcasters. I was also informed that a tele- 
gram went out from your organization, Mr. Abel, suggesting that it 
was only voluntary. 

We are both experienced enough in life to know that that should 
have been an official communication, so what you were doing, I 
think, was performing a disservice or developing a perception th§t 
we are in an adversarial position. I really do not think that is the 
way we should be at this point. We do have common interests, ahd 
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hopefully, working together, we should produce a satisfactory piece . 
of legislation to accommodate all of our needs. \ " ' ^ 

When you suggested that we had a 100-percent response; there 
was some laughter in the audience. I understand it, but that tells 
us something. We do not, as Members of Congress, take lightly the 
issuing, of questionnaires to determine a nation&l response from os- 
tensibly a responsible industry, an industry to. a targe extent that 
is dependent upon the U.S. Government. f r 

Now, you offered .several arguments. One was the first amend- 
ment. We have heard that offered time and time again. I -think it is 
specious in this case. But let us explore that What about the sense 
of responsibility, that the broadcast industry 'should havef^pspbnsi* 
bilky 4x> the young folks of our Nation? I do not think a response is 
necessary. It is rhetorical. But it does also raise the issue. 
f Also, I think you attempted to mislead this committee when you 
said that an average of 10 percent of time was devoted to children's 
programs. Now, when you consider what we are. seeking, and then 
you respond by saymg 10 percent of the time is <Jpvoted to chil- 
dren's programing, I nope you do not want us to believe that the 
cartoons, which probably make up most of the 10 percent, would be 
regarded as educational instruments. * * . to 

While we are talking about that, that number is hot even all 
that impressive. I was reading Mr. Morrisett's testimony. He says 
that BBC allocates a full 12.5 pfercent, and even further in Japan. 
Notwithstanding the -point thatr you have raised where you said 
that thW would not be a substitute for classroom teaching, and no 
one said it was, Dr. Rubinstein said it was an adjunct, a supple- 
ment. In Japan, they coordinate their television programs to what, 
occurs inside the school, inside the classroom, and that is exactljF 
what we are talking about. ^ 

My colleague, Mr. Packard, who is definitely concerned, and has 
given this considerable time and attention, and I agree it will re- 
quire time and detailed studies and very serious deliberations, sug- 
gested that we should concentrate the timing and also have some , 
Federal educational programing. Nothing would please me more. 

This Education and Labor Committee on which I serve with 
Chairman Perkins has devoted itself since its creation to providing 
additional funding and, creating programs for enlarging education 
and enhancing those educational opportunities for the young folks 
of our Nation, but the gentleman's suggestion thatt there be Feder- 
al funding is salutary. ^ 

I want to assure the gentleman, and I am^ sure Chairman Per- 
kins would agree, and I am sure so would Chairman Wirth, that we 
would be happy to join Xhe Republicans on that issue to provide 
some Federal funding, because I can see it as an adjunct, as an or- 
« ganized adjunct to ordinary classroom activities. I can see it as a 
definite enhancement of education for our children. , 
v One question. Dr. Rubinstein said TV distorts the world and can 
have negative effects. What kind of research has been done to ex- 
amine qther aspects of the TV programing on children, such as 
stereotyping, which is consistent with my opening comments? Ster- 
eotyping comes in many forms. It r is not confined to minorities. We 
know the difficulties. I will not even dignify them by illustrating 
them. We have dealt with them in the past. We have raised the 
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issues in the' past with relation to one ethnic group, as in other 
ethnic groups, each one burdened with their own particular 
burden, *and Jhere has been some substantial progress when we 
have brought Tt to the attention -of the networks, .but clearly much 
remains to be done. J . 

But the question to you, as I said, was, what, kind of research has 
been done to examine other aspects? - V 

Mf. RuBiNSTEiN^There has been a good deal of research that has 
devoted itself to the issue of stereotyping-Xet me, to" be fair to the 
industry, point out that in any effort to present a 'dramatic portray- 
al of events or individuals* there needs tdjbe some simplification of 
human behavior, and often that wiB restff{ in some kind of stereo- 
typing, but beyond that, 1 think it has been clear in the research 
that had been done that there is racial, sexual, ethnic, and agelgfer-* * 
eotyping of various kinds. 

And as you pointed out, when groups concerned about this par- 
ticular stereotyping then go to the networks, either in an effort to 
change voluntarily or under some kind of public pressure, there 
has been some response. Certainly the ^presentation ,of blabks on 
television has changed, not. sufficiently,' but to some extent. The 
'.Gray Panthers has been very active in trying to get the networks 
to change the old stereotype of the aged person as being feeble if 
not mentally ill and unable to take care of themselves. 

The fact that most commercials show individuals, both male and 
• female, who tend to be somewhat more handsome and goodlooking 
than most of us happen to be has been somewhat modified. There 
has been a good deal of research that demonstrates* that stereotyp- 
ing of all kinds i$ quite pervasive on television. 

Mr., Abel. Could I comment, Mr. Biaggi? 

Since most of your 

Mr. Biaggi. I knew you would not remain silent. * £ 
I^lr. Abel. Since most of your comments were directed to my tes- 
tinitQi^Land NAB, I would like to comment on that, if I could. 
s Mt.^aggi. That is true. 

Mr. Abel. First of all, your comment about the telegram, per- 
haps you misinterpret the importance of that or overexaggerate its 
importance. It was not intended to create an adversarial relation- 
ship between broadcasters and the subcommittee. . ' ' 
Mr. Biaggi. It was not intended to promote a cooperative spirit- 
Mr. Abel. As a major trade association with members, we feel a 
responsibility to inform members of the Government's request for 
information, and we sent them a telegram informing thenrthat the 
questionnaire was coming in the mail. It was pointed oiit»to them, 
yes, that it was voluntary, but we assumed that there is no require- 
ment in the United States that all people respond to Government 
-requests. p 

Mr. Biaggi. Dr. Abel, excuse me for interrupting. You said we 
assumed. Are you scire your assumption is accurate? Let me sug- 
gest that if there was a spirit of cooperation, clearly it was not 
here; that, yes, you could have stated it was voluntary, but since it 
is the Congress of the United States posing some questions with re- 
lation to our industry, we would suggest that you cooperate. It is as 
simple as that. 
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Any way you play with tKoee words, Doctor, is not going to 
change the conclijsion that members of this committee or aiiy ob- 
server would have to necessarily Arrive at. We know what you do 
with words. People have crafted 1&?m in the most skillful ways 
since the beginning of time. ■■ « 

We are convinced, notwithstanding your response, that the sense/ 1 
of cooperation that should have emanated from your organization 
was not forthcoming, and I regret it because I hold- the organiza- 
tion in great regard. - • . 

Mr. Abel. Well, I return 'to the point that I believe that , we en-, 
gaged in aiimple comiHUmgation t£ inform members «if the.coming 
of a questionnaire th&.»5ja^^ in their office a few^Jayfc 

or a few days after IhSki^^J; of the telegram. 

Furthermore, yoii iflJmSflS^W °^-fl?y testimony- The testimony 
was oriented to theftatiqfc^ Commission's report on 

improving education fo^^5ywe ; hiatics, science, and technology. 
That was what I had in min^vhen I put pen to paper pn this testi- 

* mony. And I am still convinced-^s an educator, a* former educator, 

* that the television system df broadcasting that we have in this 
countrji>is not the appropriate way to address problems in educa- 
tion. It is the educational system that needs address those prob- 
lems, especially in the areas of a mathematics, science, and technol- 
ogy education. • . * 

- Mr. Biaggi. Let me suggest to you that it is Congress that is ad- 
dressing th£t at this point. That is who is addressing ifc Thip is an. 
initiative. It is a new one. Congress is* looking into it We have not 
arrived at a conclusion. Congressman^ Wirth will be introducing 
legislation. We do not knoW wh^ta&gomg to happen to that legi#a : 
tion, whether it ever reaches 3 stage of maturation of enactment or 
whether it will be reformed ancL&niended. : . * 

Clearly, the process is uncmain here, down the pike. You are 
talking about what .we shouI<Pdp with the educators or whatever. 
We welcome your ^siiggestiaJfe in your testimony, but we have 
access to the educational community, probably greater access than 
most anybody in the country because they are here ajl the time. So 
what you are delineating is not impressive. > 

Clearly, the educators should be involved in- the programing. 
Then if it ever comes to pass dr legislation aver comes to pass, youa 
broadcasters will be seeing them. They will have consultants— | 
there is no question i© my mind— as they have consultants -in other 
areas that require, special knowledge. > ~ ' } 

Would you like to "complete your response? I am sorry I am inter- 
jecting, but I think this does have a sejise of continuity: 
' Mr. Abel. My testimony was related to the National -Science 
Board's report. In the report they say that there should be time de- 
voted to science education, mathematics, technology on broadcast 
stations, and if there is a deficiency in the educational system, I 
think the educational system should address it, not the broadcast- 
ing system. That was my simple point. 

Mr. Biaggi. Well, we have a deficiency m the educational 
system. That is a given. It is recognized by all. Now, how to re- 
spond to it, no single. response. We should utilize all the instru- 
ments available. We are talking about television, one of the most 
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powerful, influential imtruments that have developed in the lpgt 
several clecades. * ■ V*. * * * 

Mr. Wibth. Would the gentleman yielii? • ' * , 

B&ciBiAodr. I would be delisted to yklclr \\ 
Mr* yjfiarn. Just' to follow up the logic ofeDr, AbelVstatement, 1° 
' would suggest that wheirwS.nave a program* like "Cosmos*' or^a 
program likel^'The Greatest Sin," they do ngt make any difference; •* 
they not/kdecgaate supplements for science education in the 
«hooWjfe;tbaat what you < mean? \ ... . . 

V Mr. 'JpH No, I do not mean that. '* 

Mr, WffiTH. Maybe you ought to clarify what you mean then. Are 
you saying J those television programs do not make any -^difference? 4 
NJ*. 'Abel. No; I thftik tfce programs do make a difference. In fact, 
. I. mentioned in my testimony that cDmmerciaf television and public 
television do a good job.of dealing with the broad concepts. I am 
simply- Healing with the point that commercial television is not the 

place to. teach the specific skills related to science ^ - 

Mfr. Wirth. Well, you are saying that, but you are formulating $ " 
whple operation, Dr. Abel, that is absolutely 6ut of bounds in terms 
of r^hat we are doing, as was pointed, out. by Mr. Packard. We do 
riot have any responsibilities, nor should we in the Congress, of de- 
Jihihg a gfpecific program £hat you will lieaph X context m Y. That 
is an Incredible* violation of the first amendi^ni,* Dr. /Apel, and I 
would be surprised if anybody at the NAft would supporVthat kind 
( of intervention ill specifig programing. ■ l - . . 

"* ' Mr. Abel. I was just responding to the Natiottal Commission 
statement. : .-•*-... m -. 

Mr. Biaggi. Dr.. Abel, I noticed you did not respbnd to my com- + 
ment on the 10 percent. You skid 10 percent of the time was cur- 
ren,tly beijig utilized for children. You are not trying to leave this 
committee with the impression that cfrat 10 j>ercent is educational 
ej-\ any part of it, are you? * ' 
^ s Mr. Abel. Some part .of it definitely educational. ■ 
Mr. Biaggi. Tp whgtt Extent?. ' ' • 

- Mr. Abel. I reajly do not knowdhat. -« ' * i 

Mr. Biaggi. We would appreciate for the record if you woujd pro- } 
\dd§ this committee with ihitt part. . 3 - / 

Mr. Abel. That is in the FCC's 1979 report on clffldron's" pro- 
graming I believe. [See p. 68.] ■ / ' 

Mr. BiaGgi. It frould^appear to me^hat— I watch.it at night with 
my children and grandchildren and oti Saturday mornings. I find 
living very, difficult in jny house because thtfre simply is not any 
chpice for an .adult, and? I am not sure I an certain none of those 
programs ^re edufetional, the array of programs and the types 
that they hav^.' I think that is where the heavy concentration is. I 
am~not about to suggest how it should be programed, but certainly 
I would suggest do not use 10 percent in. defense of a query with 
respect to the intent of this legislation. • - • 
. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Perjcins. Thank you, Mr. Biaggi. * 
Mi*; Nielson. ; * 
Mr. Nielson. Xhahk you, Mr. Chaironan. 



Mr. Singer made a good v point a moment ago when he talked 
about cooperation that can corne from the parents and teachers in 
order to improye the watching of television at home. 
. . I would like to ask both Dr. Robinson and Mrs. Baisinger if they 
feel that his point-was well taken, that if the programs ate there, if 
the children's programs are there, that the parents and the teach- 
ers can send 1 notes home to the parents and cooperate* ' ' 

Do you not. think that would get them to watch the right pro- 
grams even if the parents are not there? Would that not help them 
a lot? ' ' ■ < ■ : '■<>•:■. ' 

Ms. Robinson. Certainly it helps, a lot. We take every opporttini- 
ty to promote programing we know of in advsuice. and that we have . 
occasion to recommend to students tod parents. But the point is 
that does not happen very often because there is not that much to 
promote. ' 

Ms. Baisinger. I think the key here is the sustained regular 
basis of programing. Unless parents know abrfut the programing 
and truly know about the content, they cannot be very effective •in- 
promoting the watching of such programs by children or in discuss- 
ing the program, because that is equally as important. 
• Mr. Nielson. Please, both of you comment oh> another question. 
Gn page 3 of Dr. Abel's remarks are there better ways than mai*- 
dating.daily after-school television programs. If you want students 
to learn more, we should keep* them in school for another hour 
rather than sending them home to watch TV in an environment 
where the teacher has o no supervision, no guidance, .or no review. 

>D6 you agree. or not agi?ee with that statement? 

Ms* Robinson. I thini th6 statement depends upon &n unfortu- 
nate, oversimplification \f the learning process. What happens in 
school can be greatly enhanced b|y^ what Students (lo in the course 
of the rest of their liv^^ in interaction with 

their peers, in play, whatever ; : : V " = 

Ajad as we look at the pros^ct of television to help simulate var- 
ious situations when? students' can see certain principles in oper- 
ation, they can extend their understanding of certain concepts, we 
-cannot ignore the potential of teleyisioh to assist learning in that 
way. 

Mr. Nielson. My question is could it not be done better in the 
school; for an extr& hour in the school rather than having the same 
hour at home? That is a question. 

Ms. Robinson. I do not think you can draw the conclusion that it 
can be done better in school without, some extension of the support 
given the schools in terms of resources and^ media -available. If the 
^schools do not get increased support so that we can diversify learn- 
ing opportunities and learning approaches, I woul4 not sit here and 
say that an extra hour would do the trick or be a panacea, nor 
would I suggest necessarily that my list of uncreative' programing 
would do the trick either, because we have enough of that already. 

What I am, suggesting is that deliberately developed .programing 
for young people, age-specific programing that is scheduled at a 
predictable and reliable time, at a time convenient for viewing, it 
would work; it would generate an audience. 

Mr. Nielson. I am not asking that question. loam asking can it 
be done witrTan, extra hour in school so that they would watch a 



program rather than ^endiftg them home hour earlier and 
watch anything they might happen to see? That is my question. v * .:- 
. 'Ms. Robinson. No, I ^ip not ^voiding your question. I am-sayirig 

Mr. Nielson. You af e saying no. 

"How abotit you, Ms. Baisinger. ) * 

,Ms> BAisinger. I would;; have to say no, too.- 1 think we can look 1 
at the way vte are presenting science in our schools, and perhaps 
instead of all^clgsses being limited to 50 ininutes as they are today, 
have the science periods extended. 0 

But this is a 'different issue. This provides a bonus or an assist to 
students in their science education a& proposed in the refxjrt by the 
use television is ver^different from the formal instructional pro- 
gram in school. And today with video cassettes these programs can 
be recorded, and children can watch them, and refer back to them, 
and • use them as they do an encyclopedia or any other reference 
book. 

Mr. Nielson. Mr. Singer, did you have a comment on that? 

Mr. Singer. I think Mr.' Biaggi mentioned the coordination of 
education and television in Japan. The** organization I represent 
produces materials that are designed tti encourage the teacher to 
encourage the child and the parent to watch the program at home. 

I do not know if another formal hour is what we are talking 
about in the classroom. I think rather what we are talking about is 
an hour that might be used to watch television anyway, to make 
that hour a constructive hour and combining the hour of education 
and entertainment, not jtipt hard skill development. I think that is 
a strawman. ' ✓ - • j 

Mr, Nielson. Th^t is not what I was talking about. I am talking 
about educational children's television programs as you are all rec- 
ommending. I am saying could that not be done through the aus- 
pices of the school rather than sending them home to an unsuper- 
vised situation at home? - „ » 

Mr. Singer. I do not believe they are unsupervised. 

Mt. Nielson. Several have testified that when they go home, the 
parents are not there; they watch anything that happens to be on. 

Mr. Singer. I have made the .point-^-I believe it is a true one — 
that to the extent that we can foster a cooperative environment be- 
tween the school, the home,, the parent, and th6 broadcaster, the 
better off we will all be. I think that id a given. How you exactly/ 
achieve that I am not going to be able to say at this point. But I 
think it is a given in my* mind that if you can involve children and 
parents even in prime-time viewing* hours — many of the materials 
that we send out to the teacher have a reproducible back page 
which includes a letter from the teacher to the parent saying we 
have encouraged the viewirtg, of this program, and we encourage 
the parents to watch the program >vith the children, and here are 
questions that you can; ask or discuss after the program is over 
with your children., 
..W£ find a tremendous positive response to that. So I am not *• 

Mr. Nielson. You already answered that. Yes, it woul^ help if 
programs were there, and available, and desirable. The parents and 
the teachers should cooperate. 

Mr. Singer. That is correct. 



• Mr. Nielson. I agree 1 with that! I am riot disputing that particu- 
lar point. J ' 
Let me ask another question. Let me ask Dr. Abel this question. 
According to my informatiori here, 90 percent of ^the television 
viewing takes place Monday through Friday. There ia virtually no 
children's television programing during the week. , 

Dchyou have that niuch viewing by children? Should there not be * 
niore k television programing? I do not mean "Leave It To Beaver" 
entirely. I mean good children's educational programs 

Mr. Abel. I think there are a lairge- number of children's pro- 
grams. For example, when Mr. Fritts testified, I think it was in 
March of this year before the subcommittee, he, reviewed a long list 
of local-station efforts where there are prograi&s or program seg- 
ments that are locally produced by local television stations that are 
aired during the week. As a matter of fact, I would say most of the 
children's programing produced by local stations is aired during 
thfc week and not on the yreekend. 

So I would not agree that there is no children's programing 
during the week on local stations. I think there is £ substantial 
amount in lall sizes of jnarkets. * / 

JJylr. Nielson. AccoVclijig to the same data, 98 percent of the net- 
work children's programs, including cartoons, 98 percent occur on 
Saturday, yet 90 percent of the viewing is durfifig the week. It 
seems like the numbers ought to be more adjusted to when the 
viewing takes place, plus the fact those that are good on Saturday 
ape preempted by sporting events and things of that nature, par- 
ticularly on the west coast. 

Do you not think that is wrong to have the best children's pro^ 
grams available only on Saturday when they are not available 
during the week? 

Mr. Abel. It is available when children are available to watch, 
and that is largely on Saturday^ Sunday. We assume that during 
the week children are at school during the week or a portion of 
that time, and perhaps they should engage or do engage in other 
activities, extracurricular activities .other than watching television. 
And Saturday is the time that they have frfee to watch television. 

Mr. Nielson. Let me ask one other question, if I may; Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I will conclude. $F >; 

I have some concerns about the proposed Wirth bill. I can l\ave 
concerns on the first amendment basis. I have some concerns about 
how might be making decisions £S to what should be on those^pro- 
grams. There is a fine line between what is educational and what 
might be ideological or propaganda type programs. In other words, 
if we are ;not carefiil, some of the programs may be designed to pro- 
mote a particular point of view or a particular philosophy, either to 
the right or the left — it would not matter which. 

I think you need to be very careful that those programs are com- 
pletely free of ideology. . , 

Would any of you disagree with that statement? Do you have any 
problems with that statement? If- the bill is drawn such that the 
broadcasters are well compensated for the time spent in this so 
that the financial matters are not a problem, would the industry 
object to that program? 

7i \ 



I know you object on a first amendment grounds, but if you had 
some input into, what the programing was 'and if the finances Vere 
not a problem, would the industry be opposed to' that? 

Mr. Abel, ^e are opposed to government dictation. ; 

Mr. Nieuson. I w,as not puggeeUjlg dictation., I. -.was suggesting 
input from the broadcasters themselves and from organization^ so 
the Ideolfgy is thrown out, and you hkve no Axes to gripd 1 either 
.way. ■ " " ' " .■ ' ; ■ 

Mr. Abel. Then I would say there is children's programing avail- 
able already. 

Mr. Nielson. But 98 percent of that is on Saturdays. 

Mr. Abel. And most stations, many stations have advisory parcels 
where there are teachers involved in. the process of helping the sta- 
tion or advising the station on the creation of programing relating 
to education in general or relating to education for children. 

Mr. Nieisoj}. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Wirth.' * r 

Mr. Wirth. I thought it would be important for the record, JMr. 
Chairman, to include in the record at this point the telegram that 
was discussed by Dr. Abel and to Mr. Biaggi. I might just read that 
very briefly. I believe the Chairman would be amused. * 

It says: 

You will soon be receiving a questionnaire from the House Telecommunications 
Subcommittee,, chaired by Congressman Timothy Wirth. Your participation in this 
is voluntary. Whether and how you reply is strictly up to you. The questionnaire is 
.being mailed to all TV licensees, and we will ask you to supply certain program- 
ming data to assist the subcommittee in its deliberations in broadcasting deregula- 
tion legislation. While the subcommittee expresses no specific predisposition as to 
how this will relate to any deregulation legislation, it will probably be used to devel- 
op a scheme for quantifying the public interest standard. We recommend several 
other alternatives, including some which would use existing data which have not 
been required in the past by the FCC. Unfortunately, our objections to the survey 
were not wholly accepted. NAB opposed this quantification. 

They go on to say that they: .y. <. 

will 4>e diligent in defeating any unacceptable legislation. ; « 

If we could include that in full in the record? 
. Mr. Perkins. Without, objection. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 79.] 

[The following material were submitted for th^ record:] 
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The Amount. .of* Children's Instructional Programming 
■• ^ Aired During the 1973-74 arid! 1977-78 . ' • 

. Television Seasons " V'\ 

* ■ ' • - v ••*» ' . ; . ' 

,', By Dr. Brian F. Fontes ** 
• ' ■ r) • ■ • ' • ■ 

£s part of- 3 the 1974 Policy Statement, the Commission 

encouraged licensees to broadcast* more educational/informational 
children's programs. The purpose of this report is to determine the 
number of instrumental programs and the amount of time devoted to 
'such Drograms aired during 1973-1974 and 1977-1978 broadcast seasons. 
Method ' 

Utilizing-a list of network and' syndicated children's 
television programs aired during composite weeks in 1973-1974 and 
1977-1978/ the Task Force requested £ive individuals, knowledgeable,*, 
about children's- television, to identify programs as either non- 
entertainment or t entertainment children's programs. A The five^ 



* The Abel study has developed a list of network originated and 
..syndicated, programs for the 1973-1974 and 1977-1973 television 
seasons. A total of 158 stations appearing in 52 markets were 
• sampled. For a complete explanation regarding program selection see 
Vol". IV. The Amount and Scheduling of Children's Television , v 
Programs: 1973-74 and 1977-78 by Dr. .John D. Abel. The, programs are 
those .that meet the FCC definition of children's programs „ plus those- 
programs r defined by the broadcast industry as children's programs. 

? The five individuals are:. Dr. Aimee Dorr, Annenberg School of 
Communications, University of Southern California; Dr. ^Donald 
Augustino, Department of Telecommunications, Indiana University; 
Dr. Charles Clift, School of 3adio and Television,. Ohio* University; 
Dr. Roger Fransecky, Roger £. Fransecky and Associates, Inc. 
(broadcast consultants); Dr. Nosemary Potter, reading specialist and' 
IV curriculum writer. These individuals are professionally trained 
in the study o'f children and television. 
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experts were given the list of, children's television 'programs and the 

FCC classifications and definitions of program, types, 3 . They were 

instructed to categorize each program according to the FCC . 

categories. In instances when ° they could not identify a program, the 

experts were instructed to answer "DON'T KNCW. 11 

pifference of proportions tests .were calculated to 6 .« 
■ ■ ■ 

determine if differences in amount of instructional programs aired 

between the 1973-1974 and 1977-1973 seasons were statistically * • . 

significant. These difference of proportions tests were .calculated 

for network originated jpEO^tfams and programs from syndicated sources, . 

'anci .'j.ns true t ioria 1 'and* e n te rjba inme n t programs . Anal yses were based 

upon thdse programs having three or more experts agreeing to a ; % - 

classification. '.■ ,v 

• ■' - Once instructional programs were identified, ■comparisons' 

w^re made between 1977-78 .and 1973-74 regarding the average amount of 

time per station devoted to rinstructipnal" ptograms, ' 

F ind ings ' .'■•■ .■> : 1 

1. Number of Programs /' ,-tn' tfre 1973*1974 IV season, there 

' w^ere 154 network originated, programs and programs from syndicated 

sources appearing in the 52* markets analyzed iiv this study. 'This 

figure compares with' 167 such programs aired durlrfg-a composite week > 

in tl^s same 52- markets for the'. \19^7-1'978 season! .Of those children's 

programs aired in 1973-1974 , 40 (26%) . we/e*network originated 
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programs and the reTain'ing 114 (74%) were programs from syndicated 
sources, ' There was a total -of 14 (9%) instojctionalt programs? 3 
(1.9%) were net-work originated programs and 11 (7.1%) were programs . 
from syndicated sources.' 

In the 1977-1978 season, 34 '(20%) of the total 167 programs 
were network originated programs, while l3<3 (-80%) were from 
syndicated sources. Of the', 167 programs, 15 (9%1 were identified as 
instructional. Of the 15 instructional programs, 3 (1.7%) were 
-■network originated and the remaining 12 (7,2%) were frcm syndicated 
sources. The following tables present a breakdown for network' 
originated prog rains ancLprograms from syndicated sources aired in 52 
markets during the 1 composite weeks for the 1973-1974 and 1 977-1 SL78 . 
television seasons. 9 ' 

Table I is a summary table showing the total number of 
programs aired during both the 1973-74 and 1977*78 seasons\nd the 
number of programs ' that 'were identified as instructional. 

(Insert Table I here). * / 

Table II presents 'the degree 'of agreement among experts for 
the classification of network^originated children's instructional 
programs aired during 1973-1974.. 

• - • (Insert Table II here) 

Table III presents the degree of agreement among experts t , 
for ^the classification of network originated children's instructional 
programs aired during 1977-1978, 

(Insert Table III here) «' 
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s Table IV .presents the^degree of agreement among experts for 
the classification of children's syndicated instructional programs 
aired during 1973-1974. °* 

(Insert Table IV here) 
. * ^ Table V presents the degree of agreement among' the experts 
for the. classification of children's syrdicated ( instructional 
programs aired during 1977-1978. 

" (Insert Table V here) 
2. Average Amount of Time Per Station Devoted to 

A J 

Children's Instructional' Programs . ^ The data in Table VI indicate 
that there was no significant difference between 1977-78 a^d 1973-74 
in the average amount of time per station devoted 'to children's * ' 
instructional programs. Curing the composite week in 1977-78, 
licensees aired ah average, of 2.6 hours of instructional programs 
compared with 2.8 hours during the 1973-74 composite week. 



4 The analyses do not include local children's programs due to the 
fact that the five experts were unfamiliar with the majority of local 
programs. Short educational inserts , .such as Metric 
Marvels , In the News , and Schoolhouse Ffack ; were also not included in 
the analyses. In 1973-74 NEC did not- air educational inserts, while 
in 1977-78, NBC aired Metric Marvels for approximately twelve minutes 
during the weekend. ABC aired approximately seven educational 
segments, Scholastic Fbck , per weekend for total of approximately 
twenty-or.e minutes, in 1973-74 and ^proximately the* same amount 
(minutes) during 1977-78. CBS's educational insert/ In the News , 
'aired eleven* tiggs per.weekend during. 1973-74 for a totaJTaf * 
approximately SJJfrty-trwo minutes. During 1977-78, C^S aired * - 
approximately 25-minutes of educational inserts duri?§ their weekend 
children's programs. /* 
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(Insert Table VI here) 

« 

Further analyses indicate . tfet there were, no significant 
differences between 1977-78 and 1973-74 for," network originated 
instructional programs and such programs "from syndicated sources. In 
1977-78, the average amount of time per station devoted to network 
originated instructional programs was 2.76 hours compared 2.77 hours 
aired during 1973-74. On a per station basis, instructional programs 
from syrdicated sources were aired, on average, -1.1 hours in 1977-78 
compared with an average of 1.4 hours in 1973-74. 

(Insert Table VII here) 

Conclusions - 

The data indicated that there were no statistically 
significant differences in the proportion of network originated 
instructional programs and programs from syndicated sources between 
the 1973-1974 and 1977-1978 television seasons. Although there were' 
more instructional program titles in 1977-1978/ the proportion of ' - 
instructional programs to total .programs was less than the proportion 
,of instructional programs 'aired during the 1973-1974 season. The 
average amount of time devoted to network originated instructional 
programs essentially remained the same during the two broadcast 
•seasons and the same was true for instructional programs from 
: syndicated, sources. " . • 
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TABLE I 

THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF NETWORK OR IG I MAT ED AND SYNDICATED 
INSTRUCTICNAL PROGRAMS 
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1977-1978 167 
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' TABLE II 
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AGREEMENT WONG EXPERTS CW NETTORK ORIGINATED ENTERTAINMENT AND . ... 
Ab INSTRUCTIONAL CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS, 

1973-1974 . . . «. a 



/ 4 

Network Shews Total = 40 

• Total Weenent: {5 'out of 5) n % of Total % of Sub-Total 



entertainment 
• instructional 
don't know 
TOTAL 



4 out of 5 -agreements 



entertainment 
instructional , 
don ' t knew 
TOTAL 



3 out of 5 agreement 



entertainment, 
instructional 
don 1 t know 
TOTAL 



23 58 

6 — 

0 — 

23 58 



3 
11 



15 
8 
_8 
28 



4 . 10 
*0 x" — 

1 J. 

5 12 



100 



100 



r 



55 

ji ; 

100 



80 

20 
100 



One program had less than three l^perts/agre'eing, or 2 percent of the 
40 programs. . 




TABLE" III" f 

AGREEMENT AMONG EXPERTS ON 
NETWORK ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
1977-1978 * 



Network Shews Total =34- „ 6 • „ 

Agreeirent: 5 out of 5' n % of -Total % p£ Sub-Total 

entertainment . 20 59 95 

instructional 0 .13 5 

don't know.. * 15. JL § _£ 

TOTAL . 21 61» 100.0 
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TABLE IV 



AGREEMENT WONG EXPERTS ON SYNDICATED 
/EOTERTAI^ENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 
1973-1974 ** , 



Syndicated -Shows - Total - 114 
Total Agreement: 5 out of 5 n 
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One program had less "^than three experts agreeing, or 0.86% of .the 11^. 
■ programs. . * * 
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AGREEMENT AMONG EXEEKTS .ON ^VJIDICWED^. E^ERTAIIMOT 

' • AND INSTRUCTIONAL CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 

.. . •■' . f - ' 1.977-1978 • * ,..jb 
■■■■■*». - # 
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TABLE VI 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINOTES PER STATION PER WEEK 
.DEMOTED to INSTRUCTIONAL CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 
m . (STANDARD BBVIAfflCNS) (n*151) 











• : 1 1973-74 - , 


^77-78- Significance 
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AVERAGE NUMBER. OP- MINUTER PER* STATION PER WEEK 
DUCTED 30 NEIWORK INSTRUCTfOt^AL QOLOREN'S .PROGRAMS 
■ (STANDARD -DEVIATIONS) (n-a6) 
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AVERAGE ■ NUMBER^F MINUTES 'PER STATION PER WEEK : 
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Mr. Wirth. I thank the members of tite panpf for being with as 
today and for the cooperation of dll okyou in being here. * 

Thank you, Br. Abel JlW we appreciate? your ftiput, aftd I am 
sure the record will be kept open, and we .look forward to wdrking 
with yoii. - * 

Thank you very much. . . „ i - • 

. Mr. Perkins. Mr. Edwin Cohen, we will hear from you first. .] 

STATEMENTS OF EDWIN COHEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AGENCY 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS, EDWARD X PFISTER, PRESIDENT^ CORPORATION FOR 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING; GERALD LESSER, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY: AND WILLIAM F. 
BAKER, PRESIDENT, TELEVISION GROUP W, WESTINGHOUSE 
BROADCASTING AND CABLE, INC. 

Mr. Cohen. It is very appropriate that these two subcommittees 
are meeting together, because I represent an activity that can only 
he understood by the concerns of the two committees — namely, 
television as it is used in education. ' 

As you in particular are aware, coming 'from Kentucky* televi- 
sion has been ifsed in the school, in the" classrooms, for about £0 
years, with, I think, notable success in many places. Generally, .the 

programing is offered as - ■ ...... 

Mr. Perkins. Did you say most success in most places? 
Mr. Cohen. I said generally with notable success in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky and in several other States. 1 say that with 
qualification, because the statistics, I think, as you^are aware, are 
that one-third of alLof our students in public schools make regular 
use of public television during the normal "School week. They will 
on average receive" one or more programs that are lised ^frith the 
ordinary teaching. v " ! 

The point I would make is that while it has taken u&Jfy years of 
Federal help, foundation help to create the delivery system, to 
'create the" receiving equipments We have two-thirds .of our elemen- 
tary and secondary students who are not regular user^ of television 
in the ^'schools* You - can Iodk,at that either way.- It is a question. 

The fact here is thajrth& is television th^t is supported by the 0 
State and local edud| ■ agencies. These agencies pay for and 
• indeed are the sponjBfbr this material. As a consequfeipfee, the 
" material relates to whSt^he schools are doing, and it^has broad- 
ened the things that the schools can. do. In particular, it has pro- 
\ vided a way that the schools can introduce new subject matter such 
economic education, sucK as the pongern for critical thinking 



'mid problem solvW. These are thi^fe that the schools ordinarily 
would t$ke about 3j[ years to abcom|Bfeh in the Way .of change that 
they have been able to do better and^sooner<becfcu^e of television. 
■ ' In some places, such as California; it Is' not possible for schools to 
offar a full curriculum in areas such as the arts, for instance, and 
the* only exposure the schools can provide to this area, of the cur- 
riM has been and is through television. This perhaps is a re- 
grettable commentary about What the ^schools have had to elimi- 



nate, but it points up what telecommunications can restore, and I 
think underscores the merit^of this hope for television in education. 

We ^eJflj^ lopkin£ at, as has been repeatedly pointed out, a*j 
concern fpl^Eiproving and changing what we do in sciences educa-} 
tion, what we do in mathematics education what wel do in foreign 
language education.- These are, without derating the point, matters 
of national concern and have been given national priority. It Would 
seem that here, too, television has an opportunity of assisting, *& 
accelerating the "way that these areJHran be strengthened. . 1 
So, I guess the bottom line is, whal^F anvtliyig, Can the Cdhgress 
do to increase the contribution of school television? I would anSwej- 
that by saying that one thing is to encourage the greater u£e' of 
what we already have. By that,. I me^n the television programs db 
not age. They are like commercial television. They can be rerun, 
the average life being from AO to 12 years of moving the one^third 
that do see it perhaps to a half or better, which is pretty good fofr 
education. * V 
Second, one of the barriers to the increased use of television has 
. been the lack of familiarity that teachers have of integrating tele- 
vision materials into their teaching; into the area of teacher train- 
ing, which is one that at least exploration by the Congress would* 
'be useful in. ' 9 \ y \ . ^ . 

More miportantly, I think it is possible to stimulate the develop- 
ment of morj^ classroom television programing. The funds that 
State and locar television agencies have are stretched to the limit. 
As everybody knows, it costs considerable money* to develop appeal- 
ing television programing that is at the same time instructional 
- ax^d useful. ^ 

Some kind of shared arrangement where ,the States can look to 
and the local television agencies can look to new sources of funding 
W9UH be a way on the one hand of increasing the quality of what 
the schools can offer in television, and second, at the same* time, 
:;■ preserving the curriculum control that the schools must have over 
giheir own material. - * % 
p Congressman Biaggi was concerned about the role models that 
television can play, Here the textbook industry and those con- 
cerned with school television have been very .active over the past 
decade working with education to develop the guidelines &j£k1 the 
models of what they should or should not put in programs. Bui this 
again is the governance* the control question of when the material 
is to be used in the schools, and the control ought to.be in the 
hands of those responsible for education, namely *jjne educators. 

Finally, there is a— and this is Almost a technical point, but I 
guejss we live by technicalities. Finally, one of the difficulties edu- 
cational television in the schools has had over the past two decades 
has been that any moneys that Congress has appropriated that has- 
had anything to do with 1 television programing for the schools indi- 
cate when the regulations come out that these moneys can only be 
used for purchasing or leasing off the shelf items, and the schools 
really do not have that luxury. , • • ' * 

Television program development has hot been an area that is 
economically feasible for commercial activities, so nobody jnakes 
these programs except educators, and without the money to* devel- 
* m op the programs, pro^arrjfejfo not Sast, and yet if federal assist-* 
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ance is to be t^fuT^Lcomes after the fact of creation. So we get 
this awkwardness: *" * 

That is really aflLl ^abated to say, Mr.,Chairman; 

Mr. Perkins. Let me tMank you. We will get hack with you later. 

Mr. Pfister, president ottlfe Qorpor aljiffl for Public Broadcasting. 
Go ahead. • • 
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STATEMENT OF»?J)WARD PFISTER _ , 

Mr. Pfister! Mr Chairman* find Mr* Chairpxari, 0 all public and 
educational broadcasters and^T^lieve, pp^nts^teachers, anc^chil- : \ • 
dren at home ahd in school + welcome this opportunity to be with ^ 
you today to discuss this matter., - • * ■* 

I espfcifflly w£ult to brifigThe greetings of CPfrs direqtora and aU 



the public educatitoal broadcasters who for yeara hjtye share* VoujJ 
^ - eoxjunitmerit to, children^ through the use of televisi6n ^nd other 
V "technologies. ■ . * 

v For the second cdnsecutive year, CPB has reaffirmed children s/ 
programing as its No. 1, priority in the programing area."As I nave .' 
;V ft said, all public and educational broadcasters, accept and have 
^always accepted a special responsibility to address the needs o£the 
Nation's children. Public telemflioft!s, record, indeed educational • 
television's fecord in television programing is second to none. * 
* / ©n behalf of public Broadcasting, I should like briefly to present 
a proposal to you today. With your permission, I should like to pro- 
vide .additional information to expand this proposal for the rScqpd. 

The proposal is based oil the experience we have had rath Chil- 
dren's and educational programing over the lafct 20 of 25 years, and 
;pa*$fcularly over the past decade/ That experience is Tiph with suc- 
cess. It includes programs like "Seiame Street," "The Electric Com- 
panyV" "Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood, Studio SEE, Zoom," a new 
series entitled "Reading Rainbow," ^Community of Living Things,' 
"Think About," all of the work coining out of Mr. CpBep's agency 
in Bloomington, Incf., and countless series that mean sa.much to 
children around the United States produced by public; and educa- 
Hional broadcasters locally. a , * 

That experience also includes after schdolnise of programs like 
"The Shakespeare Plays," "Great Performances," the "National 
•Geographic" spg;ials, arid others. Public television served- millions « 
and millions oigfchildren at, home and in school We yfisfa and ■<* ^ 
Tiope to continue to serve those children and to add more and v&<s$& ^ # _ 
. cluldrra to that list. In fact, this accomplishment is our proudest,, 
r We arc born but jof the side of America*! education, dfid we are . 
•i j pleased to *ntinue to participate hi the educational process* 4 i J 
Thirty,j)ercent of all public television broadcast ho&rs are educa- 
lional hours for children in this country..That is an amazing staus-.^yj* 
tic for me, and it always has been, particularly in trying; econfttni? % : 



times. *p \ 

Against that brief background, I would briefly like to outluie 
proposal. * / /* x , 

One, help us find the way to produce more nfcw programs fop oar £ 
successful efforts, especially, "3-2-l-Conta<?t," the%ighly regarded 
science series that has been discussed at the table* this, morning, 
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and pleading Rainbow," a new series designed to motivate young- 
stera&x keep reading. . , v - ./ J 

Two, initiate a major research and subsequent^proJiuctibn effort 
in mathematics. * : i , * *" 

Three, motivate major continuing efforts to develop new -school, 
television materials such as those described briefly by Mr. Cohe^in 
terihs of the work he has been dopig with State agencies and public 
licencees across the country. / < r *-*~ > ^ 

Four, expand and refine existing educational materials wherever, 
it is worthwhile to cjo so. . ' , ""^^S^ 

t - Five, initiate efforts to research and produce reme<Jial materials 
necessary for young people who want to pursue higher education 
degrees and^iee<y ust one znor$ nudge m that direction.,; y. * \ 
Six, begin th^deyelbpiie^t Qf full Hfebljp cable seizes for-chil-^ 

• dren in the'Unitfed States.* * - r > ! ' :y ' ■ " ^ , ■ % ■ 
- Seven, fund continuing .research into, tfte widest educatipnaKuse 
of the new technologies, including yid(^^dis(^f3isc^ th^tnselves— I ~ 
am sorry— video tejfcfc di^ theniselv^s, and computers* J ■> - 

tin D.ur view, thtej^jposai .wfllftelp us tabe helpftif to our ci 
dfen, to teach^,*^* td,^ wisest u 

televisipi^ol|Mpalf ^ pf oui- vfjg^j^jp^ijttt asset, our children) 
not our applanations been ''^ : ii^j@^H£i3D^1982 i , l am pepJual 
that public and educational broadcasting jfrgttld be well on; the v*a$ 
with most of the elements o£this propbs&JgK?? ^ • ' ^ 

^fe want to be helpful, a&;again; in oUr ^ewf^^m^is not,, 
.very .great, particularly wheri^easui'ed.agains^thelffl^iraa^ 
and risks which have befea outlined h^re this mor^i^^bi Edition 
to CPl^g current appropriation, v^e estimate a need foi$3G niillion 
more annually tQ do the job. a§ the job must be done. That in-fact. is . 
less than $1 per. year per using child, teacher, and parent. 

Television can be,, arid we knp"w*this from our. past experience iri ' 
•ja variety of ways outside -of the classrooni and in the daisrpbm, a 
H^reat help in achiieving the^Nation's educational goals. -With the*: 
kind of emphatic 'comtnitment We' hope -you will nlake, television^ \ 
certainly '.will be more helpful thgntit has, ever been* and we waptf : 
^to tell youJ both of you, that we^te*y muph appreciate yeur initiq- 
tive to improve the quality dhd $he quantity bi ^programing avaifa->f 

* ble to children. - \» ■ , ; » " \ * 

Television is an authoritative instrument, and ng one in public 
broadcasting doubts that its ^uthority**|yill continue for some yea: 
£ to come ; in the lives of all of otfr peopfl& 

Thank you. . f '^*gk J 
« Mr.. Perkins, Thank -you: W . . • 

Mr. Lesser. • s -\ & - v , 

Mr: I^S^R^ 
Xes^er frbiri .Hj, 
of .teleyi^Jf rr ori 6. 
j^nefits ^h(^ 



E^^jSERALO LESSER: 

/Chaiqpan, Wf Wirthv I am- Gerald - 
^Srsity. Thos^ qf us who stucfy the effects 
Ind i^ pa^Jii^ter'.its" potential educational- 
^ S^n : a paradoxical pbgitioq. 4^ -JJhe re- 1 " 
^earctf ^re^ahd^^ 
medium,*^ seleVit' .being use less am* less- to achieve the u educa- , 
tional*beriefit6. ' * - % . ' - ; v\ 
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* This is not to say that' the convincing results' of research have/ 
caused the commerciM stati©As to abandon children or -that th^ 
listen ; Jfr researchers at all, but it almost sferss^gt the more we 
discover from .research and programing expenenSTthat television 
gould be dSjng good things for duldren, the less we do for them. 
We have how reached the pqint where \phat the commercial sta- 
tions provide for^ children, jeicept for Saturday mornijig Cartoons 
§md occasional specials, is virtually nothing. * . r * . 

... I^is more than paradoxical. lA a country- that places higft value 
fin its children and yet' finds it difficult to mobilize the resources to* 
• educate them effectively, our failure to use one .of the most pgwer-\ 

fol^esourceg is a disgrape^Overshadowing all the other facte about 
. children and teleyision is 8 that there' is not a single, d^y v i55gularly 
scheduled, jsveekday program for children oa^fltaiei^i ^^|^6fe| 
stations in this country: I assume that is a condition tliat^Jtepf 
sentative Wirths bill is meant to renjedy. . x 1 <r.r~~. ^ , 
In G^at Efritain 12.&,percdnt of the total- broadcasting time iS cfe- 7 
. voted- to programs e6p^ially^i|gfened for children. Sweden alio- , 
£aj£S 12 percent, and- it is^^^&rise- that Ja£an has a greater % 
number of p^ ograms"#or Q^^^^»sfening 3 some of them for chil- . ' * 
djpn's Viewing aJonc£ mafiw^^athat ^ to Be -viewed With a 




.parent or an older ^bli^fHH^gl othersf that are designed for 
parents, to Ijelp-them undejp Hfiir children's development. " 
• In the Umted States, comm^Hr stations, except for those Satur- 
day mornirife" cartoons, provide none. Well, what do we know that , 
television could deliver if we only cared en5ugh, if we bfegan to 
take television Seriously as an education resource, and. if we began " 
insisting" that the commercial stations take their obligations tojshil- 
dren seriously? I ^ain just going' to outline a few points without 
'elaboration v * / . - 

One, we knqw that television can teach a wide range of skMf 
and behavior. Some of thre wer# alluSed to this morning. » \TOs -\ v 
conclus|oii x emergM clearly worn psychological and Educational re- 
^s^afch*. ■ ' . • ,> . * I v i 

J- Secpiid, i)eybn$ teaching skills and'behaviors, toe also know that * 
'*. television, caxr motivate and interest in what children need to know ' 
"and learn. w ' '** u 

k Thii:d, we know Wat tele^Sfcrfxan simultaneously *both enter- 



, tam^and educate, again, a pbin^roisA this morning;* Often enter- 
> taintoient and education have'been regaHeii as' geparate/but televi- 
si^ forces' us to acknowl*%k that entertainment "need not be 
empty of eflucatiiOnalvfedue* and that jducation need not be uhen- 
tertaining. We -are noW^co3jip|j^oV m£ke entertainment in- 
structional^ and how tp' m§LkeJ»»ng £ Source V excitement and ' 



Fpurth, we know thai ^ewiSHW siblingsand^parents increases 
the learning about both the t w0?lFSb H is "and the ^worfd' as it might 
be. But alsQ know that television in its 8 present fonta, does not 
eyen cAp^ close-to aefhiev^g this. There ar6/no commercial televi-r 
sion sen^s specifically designe4 for children. What 'dp they watch? 
^Well, except for- the series produced for ' children % * piiblic^fc»d- ' 
' cast station^; and those are Jiiriitjbft tcu"Sjesame>jgireet ang^ 1 s 
Contacts and "Beading -Rainbow," as$i£ Pfistjjtehentione 
watch what'fo watch as adults. That is all that We 



fere is/ 



And whrit do we and Our children see? Well, most of what we 
and our children see on television is; catastrophic, sick, it is un- 
happy, or chaotic. The world of television- portrays a world of . cops 
and robbers, inane comedies, of superheros, and fantasy .space; ad- , 
ventures, and mindless cartoons, and it- is a world that is at least 
slightly out of ils mind. These are not the issues that most ol us 
want our children to be nourished by. ... ^ 

' What we woiild'ask of television is show our children interesting 
things about the world that they have not seen- beforehand probably 
would not have a chance to see without the benefit ofHelevision. It 
could bring them Sights they have - never seen, sounds they huge 
never heard, people -and* ideas that they have not yet unaginetf.*t 
coul5shoW vour children how things work, how other people use 
them. what gdes on in the world, and how to think ab/iutit. « 

This does not seem to .be asking a lot, yet television has not yet , ( 
begun to deliver on its prbmise to children to show them Uie per- 
sons, places, and things of thtesVorld- and what is basic in human, 
life. Television can inform chilfren and create visions of what.tneir ^ 
lives cfln ' ' " • **" ■ _ 

The potential for our children . was 'best described by.Edward 
Murrow some .years ago. _He said: " ' 

Tjilbstrumen't caV teach, can Qluminate, yes iffcan even inspire, 
so'fflp) the extent that humans are determined to use it to t^oBe ends. Otherwise, 
it i^i£Msly lights and wires in a box. _ . '.• . 

• Thank you,-Mr. Chairman. ...... • 

- - Mr. Perkins. Thank ydii very much. Now we will hear from you, 

Dr. Bake** • 
, f . > - 

f STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. BAKER . 

Mr. Bak^r ' First, I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 

- Mr'. Chairman, for having me here today, and I would like to com- 
ment 'on what some Of the other panelists have .already 1. 
strongly agree, with their positions, what they have said, and what 
you havelaid. There is a- long way to go in this area, and 1 am 
grateful that the Congress of the United Stfetes 

t ma review my formal remarks, and then we will talk about some* 

°* A^'SjaSnt and a former educator and a person deeply involved 
an our^lianging communication technology, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear "this morning. &! * . x j 
' .The education and preparation oftourfchUdcen for productive and 
rewarding lives in^ world wftfch'E raRdly changing/and the^role 
which the electron!: Video media pl%ys'is a vitally important gopc 
for the future of our society. - The combination of expertise of the 
kind of people represented by theawo subcommittees and by my 
.copanefcsts are a bold Snd hecessar^approach for the next decade-, 
to deal effectively with this problem. , f > ; 

• Letrne begin by restating Group W;s Interest in this $rea We at 
'Grotxp W have had a longstanding commitment tc . the greater use 
> of the electronic videohiediann serving the educational and devel- 
opmental needs of.our children As an' important source o informa- 
tion and entertainment, we believe that.the electronic media have- 
an in^ortant role to pjay in the educational and intellectual deveK 



opment of young people. This role is, if anything, becoming more 
important today because of our changing, technological envircTn- . ' 
men t and increased importance in the electronic media in the -dis- 
semination an^pterchange of information. 

Whether weTike it or not, our society is moving into an age 
where the electronic video screen probably will be of at least equal ' 
importance tootle traditional printed page as the means by which 
people, specJjcaHy children, will communicate and receive infor- 
mation. ' " 4 
, You have probably noted that I have not used the traditional * 
term "television." Our present commercial and public educational 
over-the-air television system has 1 a very important rple to play, 
and we have been talking about that & lot this morning, ih serving 
the educational and developmental 'ne&ls of children. I hope the 
Group W. stations, for example, have done some good work in that 
area, a high, degree of locally produced programs, among others de- 
signed for -children. _ . Jf . ' : 

"*E§ch Group' W 'television station produces a regular^weekly, 
local program designed specifically for young people and offers, \ 
least four' prime-time specials produced hy. it or apofoer local 
Group W -station each year; Group W television statiod^T produce 
v public service announcements, PSA's, designed ^expressly, for young 
people on such topics as nutritioj and health habits. These 
are made available to other Group W stations for&jroadcast. 

We^'haye done things such as the "Kids' Faiirin Boston, where 
we stimulated youngsters and parents- in Boston in* huge numbers, 
including, I heard,. 200,000 people. * . * * 

We* apply special time and content commercial message, stand- 
ards to programing designed for children in view of the special 4 . . 
jiatilre of thp youflfeer audience. Those are just a few of the thingB. " 
We have done. 7They> #e not eifouglij we admit. There must be 
more. We at Group W -are* proud of our efforts in thi^ field, anji • 
believe that television station^ have an important role to play in . 
the future. \ -■ -y 

I should mention some worjc done by the" coxqmercial and public 
.networks. Shows like "Sesame Street* and "3-2-1-Ckmtactf' are, of 
cou*)se, ouj|tending examples. However,* it must also be recognized 
that our (fQp-the-air television -system -ip no longer the only ball . 
game i in l^wn. In "examining-»tne*niost effective use of the video* 
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video cassettes, satellite program* distribution*, use of local micro- 
wave systems, and other delivery systems/* . ' V ' . 
r. These; new technologies, in ifiy opinion, also hold great potential 
-for serving the educational *and^ developmental needs of the young 
in a meiahihgfiil fashion. As an example of what is pk>ssible^ consid- 
er the fyjlbwmg examples. Fifst, in the;£rea of satellite delivery 
^programming for C^Je-televjLsiorvsystem use, an organizatibn called 
the. Learmng Channel" here; in Washifag^pn is/no^ delivering a 
varied s ched ule of learning programs to o^er 250 cable television 
systems .afcving approximately 3.5rmiHiqn subscribers. 
*Wl£le Ms service, whicli incl^a^ a y^cigty rbf person 
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school teachers and adtt&ustrators is more directed to adults, there 
is no reason>why^si^£r semces-KXMfld not be^jauccessfiiUsr devel- 
oped for children, and the children's cable television service, Niekgj« 
lodeon, and the Disney Chanel have already* insfle uniaue conir^ 
butionS jn this area. 4ft ■* ' 1 

The special opportunities afforafejkby the domestic communica- 
tions satellites plus the substantial^chdnnel capacity of cable televi* 
sibn systems, are particularly suited for this specialized and concen- 
trated type of service to. the public. . ■ . i- 
\ Second, the distribution . by microwave -of video programing 
within conynunities is now a quite promising area. In the educa- 
k tional area 1 in- particular, a substantial jJlock of spectrum has been 
allocated by the* FCC to what is known as the instructional televi- 
sion fixed service, or ITFS For short. While this service has been in 
existence since 1963, it kas yet to achieve its full potential, eind I 
believejs just coming of age as ah important educational and infor- 
mational distribution technology. 

To give you an example of its potential, .Group W is now cooper- 
ating with Creorge Masorr University. in northern Virginia in a test 
program involving the use of Group W^s satellite news channel 
* service. Under the program, our new$ service is transmitted by the 
George.. Mason University JTFS system to a number of Washington 
area secondary and university level schools ibr inschool education- 
al jand training purposes. The service itf also available to others 
who have an ITFS j reception capability for their beiiefit, and I. be- 
lieve it demonstrates the innovative uses to which ITFS: facilities 
may be put in serving educational * needs, specifically including, 
thos&of 'children. . ° * . 

In* my opinion, these examples amply point out the promise 
which the future ho|ds in the technologically changing telecommu- 
nications area. Our iflfeponsibility as educators and communicators 
is to meet the challenge presented by these new. technologies with 
igiovative and-effect^e services for children. * jf 

SfFhank you. ; , A ., 

. Mr.* Perkins. What are the objections of the networks to the 
Wirthbill? * * T * * 

Mr. Baker. Chairman, I cannot comment since 1 am not a 
television network. I wish I were, but I aifa not. Iamnot a televi- 
sion network and I cannot comment on their position since I do not 
know. ; * " / - _ > 

Let me just tell you that I think rChairirjan Wirth and others 
havegmade an effective contribution in addressing tflfemselves to 
these 'important issues.^t is: a complicated issue, and it is one^that 
we have to look at carefully. It is something that .'must-be done, but 
exactly how to frame it/presents, we admit ourselves, difficult prob- 
lems, but I think Chapman Wirth said it best* an<Upstandjip there 
alongside of him wlgn J say this is an area that we must creatively 
work together on. * j 4? # 

Mr. McGannon, oui* former chairman of-Groupi W Westinghouse 
Broadcasting & Cable, said that broadcasters, should do it without 
Government intervention, bu^f they fail to act,, it was his feeling 
that 1 hour, particularly' that a,t prime time, .-is somelfcipg you 
shouldlo6k 8ft. ■ ' .. - > ■ - 



That is tp say, if thtfre is to be such a look at this legislation, 
tatowler * time period when it isj)rogramed all at one time *o that 
people Sannot y> drifting ofif to '^be Dukes of Hazzard" en a com* 
^titive^JpUutt^tioil Everybody fet one time should l>e doing > 
u ^^ttS^ « would force the qualify uj^Atfd L would look a^ 
tW poteibihty of prime time, where the big-audigdces exist, r Which;- " 

progr^h^d by the network*, J \ 

^.Thenfe are a jot of tremendously creative people in the television - 
1 business. We have not marshaled our forpes; our creative f«ra 
adequately in that area, in my' view. One of the things I thflKs 
tmt we at Group W have done a good jpb— but OTerybody candoa 
better job, evefl us. One of the things we onrelopking at is taking f& 
the broad view: for example, the "Kids' Fair" that we have dbne in ^ 
Boston. We are K also looking at the entirfr^e^ak of education in 
our ^comnjunitiei A/ number of oy'r televisiO^jBgQna are going to 
be focusing en the educational process in the^fl&uinity itself and 
by being an activist, a proactivist, in that area^lrying to do some- 
thing. } ] 

There is so. much that needs to be dons. If anybody kribws it, i£*is ' 
you folkS^who are addressing one of the major problems in our cul- 
ture today, and that is education. Those t>f us at Group W want to 
get behind you and help .you deal .with thjfee i&ues. \ support ef- 
forts to look at thfese\ issues, and we wav to creatively - address 
them with you. It is 9 difficult issue, and we Qftrtainly believe in 
the issue of operating *mder the public ihterest standard. That te' * 
what thisr is about, and that is where w^ stand. 
• Mr. Cohen. If I could interject; Mr. Cbgurmari, I .have a. 12:30 - 
flight to.catch, and I would appreciate being Sxcuseteif that is pos^ . 
sible, unless you have a question ttfllirect to me. IF ■ 

Mr. Perkins- You had better leave now. Thank you very much. 
. „ Go ahead,. Mr. Wirth. : 

Mr. Wirth. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman^ i want to 
t fW lk , tI > ie three of you. Mr. Pfister, I am interred in your sugges- 
ting on the seven specific items that ought to be in a piece of legis- 
lation or ought to be supported. , I was hoping that. perhaps we ■ 
cquld get your aj)le counsel to draft thosg up in a legislative form 
which we n»glj£ distribute to our panelists and" to our subcommit- 
tees for their fe&ctien, and perhaps get moving- I thought it was a 
very, very constructive and productive approach. 

Mr. Pfister. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will ask "her to do that. .. 

Mr.^ Wirth. Could you do that? And we will get back to Dr.^ 
Lesser, and*J)r. Baker,, and now Dr. Rubinstein, and ]all the medl-% 
bers.of the two subcommittees, and so on, and get reactions. Let us ^ 
gfet going on this i&ue. That is the substance of what we are trying * " 
to do: " • 

^Mr. Pfister. I appreciate it. v - . 

% Mr. Wirth. Dr. lesser, I appreciate£-I guess I am a little gloomy, 
m fact, about your comments. First of all, LesfeerV. paradox. I un- 
derstand the research shows an increasing power of television as a 
tgacher, and yet television is being used less and less as a teacher. 
Is that Lesser'sparadox? • J 

Mr. Lesser. That p a paradox. ^^^^ 
Mr. Wirth. Is -it not terrible that we come back and usS Wh ' 
Jike "catastrophic," "sick," ."mindless," "chaotic?* There is slHRe K 
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; lexicon of gloom that- yoij. used 'thft.certau^y runs xibntrary. to ; the 

4*perienc* of this cojtttnr, wh$£* -«SSfl25L 
^Tafain, educating ou%oun|,fof a foture ^hich .is- better than, 

MtLesskr. 'Yes; I tMnk^this morniag-' Mr- Nielson mentioned^ 
that given the little there' is^on television sjpecifically designed for . 
chHdreri, most children watch w>at is on. They watch what is de- • 
■vetoed and constructed for aduk. viewing. When the kids areliome 
' fronrschool, what we are talking about are m^ra^x^nuaxS 
" situation comedies. I do not think the adjectives I ha« ^ about ^ 
"sick'^and "catastrophic," "unhappy," ''slightly out of lts mipi 
are'exaggerations of what you: see on that programing and what 
our children share with- us in our viewing. „ 

Mr Wirth. Then we get to the question of where do we go from 
here. I think -Dr. Baker hit it just Tight, that there may not be— 1 
do not think that' there are one,, two, three, five specific solutions 
that will magically get us through this, but it will require precisely . 
the kind of cooperation that you were talking about, Dr. Baker. 
Mr. Baker. We*a^e willing to Jielp. ' nf 

Mr Wirth. I know you are. When I was a freshman Member of 
the Congress, I got my'first lesson in responsible broadcasting from 
Mr. McGannon, the former chairman, who came m and was a 
breath of Fresh air, as you have been tbis^morning: I think I can 
saV*all broadcasters- are not characterized by the phrase. ask.. 
. what you can do for the broadcasters, not what we -can do for you. 
i. Y6m are on. the other side of that, and that is very welwme mdeed. 
£ *- Let me go' back to the question that Chairman Perkins asked,* 
• wjiich I think gets us 'again into how do we work our way through 
this? One o£ the major critiques of any action ^uig taken by {he 
Federal Government is that somehow tWw an abridgment ot the 
first -amendment. How dT you come back, Dr. Baker, and say^e 
would like to.work.With you? -Mr. Pfister, you have been involved 
in this as a broadcaster. Dr. Lesser, you are an academic poking : at 
this. How do we.quickly-I happen to agree with Mr. Biaggi that 
that is a '"bogus, smokescreen* But how do we answer that ma 
clear fashion so that we then can again go on and work coopera- 
tively rather than hi£g under the obfuscation of the first amend- 

m Mr 'pSSr'nappen to endorse Mr. Biaggi's .point of view, Mr. 
Wirth. I think that the potential to.be gained, in one way oi ri an- 
other, by finding aw^to get commercial broadcasting^wtach is 
, where' the audiences are although we are creeping up on i them 
•^-slowly but surely-I just think it is so terribly important that It 
^•a^r^ne, and, frankly, I see-no argument ?f principle there at 

^As you kndw, l' sometimes get involved in /irst amendment de- 



bates 



Mr! Wirth. Yes; wejiave had that debate on other occasions. Dr. 

Mr. Baker. I am not a lawyer. * v 

Mr. Wirth. I am not, either. * ■ „ ■>" ■ • 1 

Mr Baker. I am speaking without benefit of counsel, except but 
to say that it strikes me, besides those of us in broadcasting having 
first amendment rigijts, the chilcfren of America have first amend- 



'merit rights, aqd all I ean^say is, i am a .human^being and a con- 
cerned broadcaster who wants to use this, very powerful m^rugi in 
the best possible way we r*"* *• " u t-> , . 

We are also businessmen, and we want^fe earn .an honorable 
profit for our .stockholders. There. is a way' to do all of those thinm 
at the same time, and that is what we think we can address. It-is 
not easy. There are no simple solutions, but we want to work on it 




Mr. Wirth. Let me say, Dr. Bakert I think that is a fabulous 
answer — a really gocSi answer. " / >V 

Mr. Lesser. My response echoes Mr. Baker's. .That is, children \ 
Also haye -first amendment rights. They are vei# small. They are . 
very short. They do not have a, lot ef money. It is very hard for 
them to represent themselves. I think somebody has got to repre- 
sent them in their first amendment rights. 

Mr. Pfister. Mr. Wirth, could I just add a point?. If indeed this' 
does happen, and, given the support that your notion has received, 
I suspect there^is a good chance that it* would happen, I would ask* 
yo\i some place. in the -report surrounding the legislation to make 
the^ suggestion to our commercial colleagues that they give lis poet- p 
broadcast rights, b^ause we can then put those programs into the — 
school. * "* a * . ^ w 

Mr. Perkins. Thank <you very much: , ^ 

Mn Nielson." * v * 

Mr. Nielson. I -am sorry I was not able to be here for/the testi- 
mony, because I was at Another Subcommittee Jtmt I wild like to 
address Mr. Pfister particajlarly. Your testimony seemeoto empha-v 
size that the rhain solution to your problem wa^ increased funding 
in public broadcasting. That> seemed to be> the m£utt thiig that 
came through.* Are you familiar With the bill that is currently 
before the Congress that just passed through the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee? ' jS- 
Mr. PFiSTEjR. Yes, sir, I am. . . 4 6 , 

Mr. Nielson. Ito you have a strong* position paper on that partic- 
ular bill? - - 

* Mr. Pfister. As strong as" we could makeit: - * 

Mr. Nielson. Would you send me a copy?- . 

Mr. Pfister. Certainly. We need all the help we can get. - 

Mr. Nielson. What abou^. the comment that was made 'by the 0 
. ranking minority member ofthe committee that, said, why should 
we increase 'y^tt Aiding Considerably «when-all other-broadcasters^ 
are pulling in theirhorns a little bit? What about that comment?/ 

Mr. Pfister. Our fifiHijgp^iad its horns pulled in considerably 
1881 in the Reconciliation Act. Our funding across the country, bS^ 
cause less than 25 percent of public broadcasting fading comes _* 
from the Federal Government, has been being decreased ;or has 
been being destabilized. We have not had an incr^etee ii^ternjs of * 
ability to purchase since 1978. Thai is to say, public broadcasting 
was* standing still when public brifcicdsting in 1981 was asked to 
take more than a 20 percent cut, men more than a 25 percent cut 
in the current y^ar in the Federal money. / 

Mr. Nielson. Are you talking about cuts from the previous 
year's budget?. • .* 
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Pfister. Yes, sii\cu$s from previous year's appropri^K^QS^ 
Nielson. In Congress, we defmeTcuts uv a variety of wdys. 
/Mr. Pfister. TBi£ is*a cut in direCT appropriations, 'Mr? Nielson. >: 
Trie ajiswer is, I appreciate that the cominercial network^ miy bfe ^ ; 
mdking^nits. I also^aj>preciate that they are making mariey. Thei^5p|; 
.> profits are not slipping very badly. For that I am pleased. I think it L *T 
is .wonderful for commercialMg^ani^tionB-to^ak^mbney. • : g - \ 

I dp not think it is accurote to .say that pobhc broadcasting is ■ ' 
asking for more i^hile our commercial colleagues are indeed cut* 
ting themselves back. We have been Jut back across th^- country 
■,; because our organization is funded tycne Federal Govefrunen^, in r 
jgflt minor f>art by State govemn^enfcMjlqcal governments: and by a 
*^^whole host of entrepreneurial acti^res, and as the ec<Jtomy sticks^ 
" - J in, everything sucks, in around us. , ' « 'j 

r * 0 vv'Mr. Nielson. I have : onfe final question on *thaj. Db^ou believp • 
u » we £ould .incre&se your funding through private means, through* " 
more tax' inceiitives, things of this nature? Do you think that Is a \ 
possibility? • ; * / "> 

: MrfPFisTEi^ Not in the foreseeable future. We have just conclud-/ 
ed a major study which^ftie Congress askedjpublic broadcasting to' c n 
conduct through ^ commission- calleil the Temporary Commission 
on Alternative financing. We studied every possible alternative . 
over an. 18-mqnth pei^od. While we see some chanoeifor slight aqdi- V 
v tional'revenue .in some of thosfe ,area$,, q«hme^cial*ar^as or" entre- 
preneurial areas, the fact isthdt i£ will-5nly ^supplements and^ 
orfly very modest in the foreseeable future. * b - , * ' 

Mr* Nielson. One last question. When I was commissioner f^r^^^lfv ." 
nanca we found "that the State legislature was Very, v^ry reoeptfVe A 
a andfl^ very generous to KUED/^l^ve you tried -to rnaximize yoilr ■/ 
strHRi- among the State governments/to get them \p. participate V 
moft? £ . 9 r ■ > - * :X . ^ \ a c' 

\ • Mr. Pfister ,As much as we can. A$ a matter, of f act ,fthe* group ■* 
df broadcasters who are the management "people in charge of alhof " . 
_ the St^te. licensed organizations in the country <are "meeting" in l » 
Memphis today and tomorrow to try to find ways to push their 
-States. harder. 4 • w . * ' - . 'vV _ *\ 

* •' Mr. Nielson. What I anj trying to say is, there are more sources o\ 
of new revenue beside^ the Federal Government — State legislatures 
; and, more private r ; * 

'* * ^Mr./ Pfister. We undqg^tand that, sir! We are pushing them ver 
Mr. Nielson. I do not have any other questions of- you, but I do 




good, and I wish you werte a network, frankly, 

I would lika.to see more .educational television a$ a wayt^jfjife. I • ; 
would lUce to see. the: public broadcasting haye^a Utile more prime 
" tirne Ijroadcastmg, but a I would like \\o alsb see- the commfercial 
4 - peppiest into .the' act." I think it js,.sontething &11 of you tan §fer-~ 1 

"ticipate in. 1 , ' - ,* V * 

- '* On « the comment Dr. Abel made earlier tj^ay vafcput . the firsf y 
r% ameridrhent rig^it, do you feel it would be 1 an Unnecessary intrusion "* | 
; or hh Unwise intrusioti on' their perquisites te suggest that they , v " 
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"devoife I faLbur. ea£cb of pnmo^iixi&'fl^^clu.cstdoxi^ television? 
:' ^thitan .invasion of tfaeiF rights, in your view?" 

I'fJ&fa Bakkr. 4s I-say, I am^not ari expert on that I believe ttbthe^ 
' *^P£^ n $ Hghts of eyerybody in the United States of-Amer-, 

% we-have totloojt at <he quantity of ^rqgrams^beiBg 

^arejh^rtb thcf youth of America, ta/the "children of America, btft^we 
y^alfl^Jhaveto^ : ; # "* ; » ; * 

' l^rigp^would tike all of us to focus, too, Op soma, of the other 
^^;$re talked, about today, which are and incjude the other * 
$vaa«Be. We are alqo heavfly i^volved, besides" being the li- 
"n ^ 4»lQvifliion stations; five VJEF TV stations, one UHF 
. we v afed serve approximately* % milium eatyle -television 
tolds in' the, United States through our company. Group W 
■^vp-^- ■ ' " .« / 

tiiifli^we^vere one^of the stimuli, or at least we were Si-.- 
Jb tihtv^ry thinning* with trying to get the Disnex chani^a* 
.^^d^and as a cable subscriber- myself: in Connecticut; I know 
^ tirftfemy; children spepd.a.lot of time Watching Nickelodeon) and I 
V fern delated they do-Lthatl'jJt shows good taste oh their part I 

feJilL- ' /W* 1 *" te*;™ l<*k";at. the wide range pf things, and let* dl 
^jcilfad consider sortie ef the things that my formar chairman,' jMr. N 
^/^M^jQA^pn, saidr Let us l^bk at prime time. Let u& loo£ at peopl^ 
• : y rq gfe itall at the same time so there are/hot differed plac&s fb£ 
;'• p€OTffe* to g*. And as activate supporter and as a public supporter- -* 
of public television* one. of the tmngsvi think should be stated ; on * 
behalf, of my colleagues in public television, too, is that while they v 
71^$ fyohew ev&ry dollar that fe giv^n to thec& not only- wifuk up r 
/ ^^^e gow jr^ahiiing but ai^o stimulates the people on m^side 
'.oPthe.businefe,^ side of the* business, because the' 




" foUsk ^'fro^A,^tflic Revision - who 'dp a 'good job S&h'get tfte otr|er ih- 
•atirafyxvtni^ going, and canndtipiu^ 

/ ^icite^inta-do^ better progrWing,^^;certa^lyl am not afraid ' 
^ . to" m^e^ajid'jpiush 6ti£ business Har\iej. ^is'L^ay, I .am pushing all 
C ^ ^ P» stations, arid I thipli some of; the things .^eifetve 
* '* (tone. aresfijtstanding, and r^tot.toJtoake *ure we keep that:fevel v 



'Mr. vf^riiJapN, pne* brief cpmfaient in s ^hm!ettion;^vitl\ Professor 
Leasers" comment You; mentioned the children's first am^ndmeot 
rights* I ty^no't know what r the ^ impliration of that jem^rk was/ 
Wasstfcaying they Have a right to seek good cpiaEty eijter^aiiuneht 
Jgihd g<k^ fltiality television, and not be exposed ^ai -Iqt itf tr%sh? 
?. Mr: Lesser, That is precisely the implication. < , 
- ^fr. NrjpLSoii:. You go along 3^vith'Rfe^9ai^ihger , s % com|h^ 
i^rtihg^hen she said 'most *>f the Jime is ; ppent. on things that 
have nothing do with children, they are up atjniinfght, cend so 
: forth? {,■>. " .V ; . ■ / - ■. " *Jfc A -^ . , 

Mr.^LE^SH^. Y6il 0 commented, this morning' tlOr:9^ percent "s^al i 
. I allocated I ^bul*agree wit^ that estidia*; ' . • * v , * ' V s -'. 7^" * - 
• • , ; Mr. Ni]&46n. i : have seven children, a typical Ut^ e family, i^ty 

first four. children di' 1 1 4U -« — ^-'-^ -^-i-i---- — ' 

' i refused to buv-a' tgib 
Vto ^have a televisi6n 
jt lehted, and ^fhile 
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children are the best in school, it is not entirely related fo th&t, but 
those who enjoy reading and enjoy other pursuits are more iziclined 
to be in the first four who did not have television, than thfe last 
three, who have television. You can draw your, own conclusions 
from that. 

I think television has a lot of good. I think it also has a tendency 
to waste a lot of time, has a tendency to divert from^the art of con- 
versation, the" enjoyment of reading, things of this sort, things that 
are very important! I think anything you can d© to improve the 
educational quality and make it desirable and net positive I would 
^support. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Air. Chairman. ■ 

I was not here when the telegram that was sent out by the Na- 
tional Asspcation of Broadcasters' was intrpduced in the record by 
my colleague, Mr..Wirth, but it reinforced "my original statements* 
Clearly, what is happening, at least from that view, is an adversar- 
ial position is being created. That is unfortunate, because we lis- 
tened to the other witnesses on our first panel, and we listened to 
the witnesses now -on this panel, and we all have a commpn con- 
cern, and it is positive. 

Dr. Baker's response to Dr. Wirth as to what could be done is 
classic. Really', what we are talking about is making governinent 
work. This is the process. We - believe we have a problem. It||s a 
national problem. When you have a national problem, it touches 
all, and we reach out to the resources of ouf Nation, which are" re-, 
fleeted in your expertise, to a large extent* Then we cull therwheat 
from the chaff and hopefully distill the testimony to a point where 
we can produce a legislative product that is acceptable to thfe 
people and is responsive, to the nejjpd. 

So, Dr. Baker, I cannot commend you sufficiently for your en- 
lightened attitude, and, Dr. Lesser -for pointing out very graphically 
the trend of the country with relation to television and its utiliza- 
tion, ^nd when we talk in terms of first amendment, we can argue 
that, as I said before. . It is reinforced again. I do not think we 
should rely on it. 

I think we have an obligation to deal with our moral responsibili- 
ty, and it is doable. That is t^e American genius. If we apply our- 
selves to the problem, we will provide the resolution. We have done 
it since the beginning of our Nation. It might sound like a "rah, 
rah" statement, but it is a fact. It is undeniable. We have been con- 
S fronted with even more difficult, complex problems. We have done 
it together. - /■ ' . 

That is why I take a very dim view of the attitude and testimony 
of Dr. Abel, and very frankly, in this Member's* mind, his presence 
and his testimony is diminished, and J sincerely hope that they 
review their position and take another jwitude, be more construc- 
tive, .because in tjie' end^ we are -dealing with the future of our 
Nation. to ' . < 1 

We are not Simply taking about children and isolating it. We 
ar^ talking about the adults of tomorrow who would be better pre- 
pared. And again, I repeat, it is timely. It could not be more timely, 
because werhave a crisis in education, 

. /' . ■ • N, 
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If we can implement this legislation in a i 
say satisfactory because I am not so sanguijj 
tents, and I am sure Chairman Wirth woulfl ] 
date it, and be flexible in the matter. It is 1 
our experience with IegMation is that whe 
input, reasonable, intelligent input, there 
that will produce the kind of product that we- 
supporting; :\ , . 

I think that is doable, and it should be af" 
the^problem, so that in the end it is not as " i 
to be at this point, an J it is the .testimony 
yourself that will be instrumental in brim 



end. Thank you,-Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Wirth, anything else? 
, Mr. Wirth. Just related to the doctors that 
by you and Mr. Nielson and Mr. Pfistep^ 
changes in 1981 both 'in the authorizatiojpiu^ 
level for public broadcasting. The auth<)ritetion-j 
from $220 million to $J30 million. v v 

That was the authorization^ We know that 
money, so*it Is important, as you pointed ou 
priatipns. The appropriations dropped from 
millidh. So both from the authorization level 
ly, in the appropriations level, the Cgrpb: 
casting took a major whack. I think it is 
automation and*a 26- or 27-percent declini 
have not asked othfcr programs to take thai 
matic cut.*fjj& / 

In addition to that, we said making tha 
cut,_ we wi>uld like to explore all other Mternal 
as Mr. Pfister pointed out, we set up TCAF, 
mission on Alternative Financing. This was a 
perts' on the outside, public broadcasters, private hi 
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and two Members of Congress, Congressman Swift and Congress- 
man Tauke. Their report came back to us in October, I believe. 

Mr. Pfister v The final report was just delivered at the beginning * 
of this week. 

Mr. Wirth. It just came back, it is not very encouraging about 
all the hopes we had to raise additional funds from the outside. 
KnoSving- that was the case, we came back and said, well, we have 
to address this legislatively. That is why we have asked for an in- 
crease focused on the cost of living above the $130 million level be- 
cause of those dramatic cuts. 

We do not see that there are very real alternatives to funding 
public broadcasting. Thus we came back with a request focused on > 
the cost of the inflation, index above $130 million, and is the issue 
we are dealing with in the FCC authorization which we hope to 
have on the floor in the next 3 weeks. We are not playing games , 
with numbers at alL There has been a very dramatic and real cut 
in public broadcasting. 4 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much, and the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, for your generosity, time, interest, and 
commitment in a joint task that perhaps again, was best flammed 
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MP byDr. Baker and supplemented by almost all of our other wit- 

messes todfly k 

Gentlemen, we thank you for being with us, and look forward to 
working with you. Thank you very much. . 

Mr. Perkins. I likewise thank all of you, ladies and gentlemen^ 
You have been most helpful. The joint cdmmittee will now adjourn. 
v [Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the joint committee was adjourned.] 

[The following materials were reeved for the recOnl:] 
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On twfajMc BmJi tx i * g Sarvtoe 

Cc^pcducad by GPN/Nab«ko ETV Network 
C«J WNB>TY Buffalo. New **V in auooation v, 
LoncHMedio Producttam. New Mtxic Ngw" faric 

\ Bundtng tar thh wrie» r» mode ponlble by 
. ftte Corporation tor Public Broadcasting 
and Kalloga Company 
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October 4, 198*. 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins 'The Honorable Timothy B. Wirth * 

Chairman ** Chairman 

Subcommittee on Elementary Secondary Subcommittee on Telecommunications 

Vocational Bducatiop Consumer Protection and PI nance 

Committee on Education and. Labor . Committee on Energy and Commerce 

U. S. House of Representatives U. S. House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 20515 Washington, D.C. 20515 

v 

."Dear Mr. Chairmen: « 

* * ' ' ■ ■ 

Only my part in a Los Angeles play* prevented me from _ % 
accepting your invitation to speak with you. In all of^ 
television there is* nothing more Important than taE Issue of 
quality educational television programming for chflBren. - 

For two years, I have had the good fortune to be a part\of a 
public television effort, Reading Rainbow . Our goal was simR& 
but unprecedented - to use the best" television to motivate 
beginning readers to read during the summer and, by< so -doing, to 
retain those reading skills they struggled to achieve during the 
. school year. 

Were we successful? You Bet we were. In our first week, 
over 5 million young children watched Reading Rainbow and they 
were motivated -by what they saw. Librarians reported that 
children were talking about the series when they came into the 
library. Not only did children ask for books by titles, but 
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.they also asked, for other -books by the sane authors. One 
librarian was startled to learn that only four copies of the* 
entire .67 books identified in . the. series were not then/checked 
- out, VOther' librarians reported similar experiences. - 
•'*■"..'■ » i ~ '■• 

Parents',vtteachers'and, children wrote us. One New. Hampshire 
mother was' relieved (to learn the ser'ies* would be availabe in 
Maryland,, since her 'young daughter refused to go on vacation if 
it meant missing Reading Rainbow . Publishers reported record 
sales of children's books ~ some up as much as 80% - a fact they, 
attributed*. to Reading., Rainbow . - > 

What does this really mean? To me it underscores that we - 
have the talent to harness the power of television as a - . 
constructive tool for learning - both in and out of school. The* 
expertise to cteate good programming is there. What we need are 
the financial resources toj allow talented people to get about the 
^ttask. Many talk about children, but -few seem willing, to support 
Wquality children's television. With the help of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting and the Kellogg Corporation, we have been 
successful in getting 15 Reading Rainbow programs on the air, A 
Based on the status, of current negotiations, we plan to haveJive 
new/ programs next summer, vbut even. more are needed. * * 

i will strive for the time when all children's programs will 
bevof such a high caliber that as parents we can be at ease with 
the knowledge that viewing television contributes to, the \ 
development and growth of our children. ' 

I welcome you as partners in achieving this goal. 

Many thanks for your time and your interest in this vital 

area. 

r Sincerely, 
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Bank Street College of Education/6 10 West 1 1 2th Street/New York. NY 1 0025 (2 1 2) 663-72C 
PROJECT IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 

- i» 

Octeiber 4, 1983 _ 1 ' - 

Charlotte Wilson • ' . / - »' - .'„*" 

ring Coordinator " •. ^ 

ajftl, Raybum BOB 

Washington DC 20515 - 

Dear Miss Wilson: * 

* ■ , . > 

J In light of the recommendations of the recent NSF report on science and 
mathematics, the enclose* description of Bank, Street College's Project in 
Science and Mathematics Education nay be of interest to the Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications and Finance as it hears testimony regarding the role* of 
children's television in vital areas of education. 

Initial funding for the Project was through a contract, awarded to Bank 'street 
' by the D.S. Department of Education in '1981. When our contract with the 
Department of Education ends in the fall' of 1984, we will have' produced 26 
quarter-hours of television programming for children, several types of in- 
novative microcomputer software for use in schools* accompanying print 
materials for clasarbems, and a prototype videodisc. 

'The television show' in particular may be of interest to the Subcommittee. It 
was referred to, though not named; "in .the recent TV Guide article by Vance 
Packard. (The relevant section is enclosed.) 

*.* ■ 

The series , % entitled "The Voyage of the Mi ml , " combines 13 quarter-hours of 
drama/adventure and^l3 quarter-hours of documentary to provide jupper-elementary- 
age children with a unique combination that •ds* exciting, entertaining, and 
informative. 

- Of further interest is our unique partnership with CBS, Inc., whose Publishing 
Group, -under the auspices of Hoflfc, tilnehart and Winston, will publish and 
distribute the microcomputer and print materials to schools beginning in 
the fall of 1984. 

I hope this information is useful to the Subcommittee - 

* 

ely. 



Samuel YJ Gibbon 
Executive Director 
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Bank Sire* College bf,Educatioft/610 1 1 2th Street/New York; NY 10025 (2U) 663^7200 
PROJECT IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS EDUCATION . 

In 1981, Bank Street College was awarded * contract by the nepart- _ 
sent of Education v> develop^aj television series concerning sMLthematics 4 
and science education. : The Bank Street Projecp in Sclanca and Mathematics 
Education vu designed with two broad purposerUn sdndi to Improve 
instruction in tbaaa areas for children in grades four to six and to 
■ake computer and video technology ■useful in the classroom. The core of »• 
the project is a 36-episode* television series in two parts* 13 quarter- 
houri of drama/adventure about the experiences of two young scientists 
and their teenage research assistants while on a seagoing expedition to 
track and ■tudy humpback whales » and 13 quarter -hour ■ fh a dOCTsaantary 
format de signed to explore and expand the scientific, technological, and 
mathematical content of the draw. Each segment in the serial. Voyage 
of the Mini , introduces scientific end- mathematical contest in a way 
that arouses children's interest and, we hope, gives then V sympathetic 
and accurate picture of scientists at worsw The executive director of 
PSME ii Samuel Y. Gibbon, Jr., Envy sward^fdnning producer of Sesame 
street and The Electric Company and most recently a consultant to 3-2-1 
Contact , the elementary science series of the Children's Television 
workshop. Voyage of the Mial ii scheduled to be aired on PBS in the 
rall'of 1984 with underwriting from CBS, Inc. 

' Microcomputer and print materials that relate to the show include: 

o Four pieces of computer software > Rescue Mis son , a-- u 

navigation jinulstionV Probe , a tool to, gather and display, 
data t re*), 5he physical world using the computeri and two- . 
games to introduce children to programming in the Logo . * : 
language. Whale Search and Treasure Hunt i " 

o Teachers* manuals; , 

o ' student workbooks that^an be used in classrooms that do 
or do not have computers . ' > * - . .." 

■To date, PSME has concluded the development and field testing of 
two pilot episodes of the television series as well as prototype micro- > 
computer software and print Weriels. Reactions navsj been decidedly^ 
positive concerning all materials. Our formative research and field 
testing suggests that the content and format of the TV series holds the f 
attention of children and transmits useful and accurate information 
about science and math concepts as well as ■ contemporary technologies. 
Filming of the dramatic episodes of the television series is nearly 
completed, documentary filming will begin in September 1983, and 
software and print materials, are being revised and expanded. By 
September 1984, PSME will have developed two more games for Logo ' 
instruction and another simulation concerning interaction in a closed 
ecosystem. Negotiations are presently underway with Holt, Ronehart and 
Winston, a subsidiary of CBS, Inc. for the publication and distribution 
of classroom print materials and software. The additional funds to be 
invested in the project by CBS will permit a significant enlargement of 
the scope of the materials and will ensure that they receive the widest 
a semination. 
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BANK STREET .'COLLEGE OF EDCCATICf 

Project in Science end .Ma theme tics Education 
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Science end smthematics education, particularly et the elamentary 
level* fecei it* east serious challenge eince the 1950s. The enormous ■„ . 
post-Sputnik push to bolster science . end math* education, vith its 
resaltent plethors of curricale end programs, lost its — atum end 
support in the late 1960s in the face of social upheaval sp en extraord- ,■ 
inary seels. Education, a most indicative hero— tar of societal climate, 
demonstrated amply the perceived conflict be tw e en human and scientific 7 
progress. Twenty years later, .with most educational indicators reporting 
a bleak picture of student achievement, we have come to recognize that 
social end scientific growth may not be eutually excluaive. But how is, 
a nation of scientifically end mathematically ill-informed citixens to 
bs attended to efter two decades of neglect?- , 

The consequence* of this neglect abound. While verbal scores Von 
standardized tests have improved for the first time in years, scares, on 
the math section of the SAT have dropped from, a mean of 502 in 1963 to 
466 in I960. .The number of science courses taken by high school students 
has also dropped' in recant years, a trend that shows no signs of abating 
(■ST/DE, 1980). Concerning elementary grades, a* recent convocation of 
the national Academies of Sciences and Engineering (1980) reported that 
by the end of third grade almost half of all American; children display 
an active dislike for science end indicate that they would not like to 
take any further science classes. • This percentage increases as the 
grade level rises. With regard to mathematics, a wealth of information 
exists documenting the "fourth grade slump" particularly among femalea 
(Hilton end Berglund,^1974) . 

Although it is still, unclear how educators will respond to the 
challenges posed by the current state of science and msth education, it 
is clearly en issus of national Importance. As President Reagan noted, 
"The problems today in elementary and secondary school science and 
mathematics education are serious — serious enough to comp r o m ise America's 
future ability to develop end advance our industrial base" to compete in 
international marketplaces. Failure to remain in the industrial fore- 
front results in direct harm to our American economy end standard of 
living." 9 * * 

» 

, While the future of science and msth education is not cleer, its 
present state is more certain. Teachers are less qualified to teach, 
science and have greater, commitments to other curriculum areas 
(Oerlovich £ Downs, .1980). During the five classroom hours available 
each school day, elementary grsde teachers devote on the aversge ohly 45 
minutes to mathematics and 20 minutes to science (Bom and James, 19B1) . 
Back~to-bssics advpestes urge s rote spprqach to the "3Rs" (which do not 
include science) end place a "priority on memorization of factsj«and 
technical terms. As Dr. Frank Press, President of the Nstlonal Academy 
of- Sciences, asserts, "Science may have became astronomy without the 
stars — botany without the flowers. . .geology without the mountains and 
the valleys." 
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ever before Guiding dnidwi s wewmg 
habrts has become irnrr*»rBWjry.more cneu 
lengtag Many parents have given up 
- n I Wrwvng a child today l wouW 
pa a tot toughes about wtwt be tor she] 
■ssat tft ed than 90 par cant of today's P*- 
eras pat*** are I say e»i bee sues i»av 
spent tme last live years studying ma 
changing world ai ctuWren 

Tateviaon ts a mator part of that cttang- 
mgwortd I think m* me stvjer arnou* of 
tore) children spend welching TV pro- 
grams ts a natMmal scandal Thay spend 
atXMl as many hours a yea* « front the 
ntrortV 
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YoOng kids go«ng to school should ba 
getting 10 or tl hours of sleep at rugW. 
^yrfch moons may should bo tn bed by 9 
^1 the latest Vat Niejsen studies show that 
nearly a quarter c*Jh or a da-achooi chil- 
dren- mora man ro million at them ■ a re 
still watching me tuba between 10 and It 
o'clock at night And about a miHon chil- 
dren are still waSchtng alter midnight If 
thare «s a cable set tn the house and the 
tofts are out they could be catchmg R- 
ratad shows. vahtcj* may shouldn't (Hthey 
own a video recprder. they might even be 
wetcnmg X-ratad cassaaaa ) 

if i ware a parent today. > wouldn't tat 
any of my luds under tS have a TV set *> 
mew worn - and not jus* because efcme. 
IWated material Having a TV sat so read- 
ily available simply puta too mucn^pres- 
eure on kids to become heavy, indiscrim- 
inate TV viewers Whether the sat ism their 
room or not. tf they are heavy, unsuper- 
vised viewers, studies show that subtle 
damage may be done to their emerging 
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" Oont get me wrong rmaot 
a eaooge who would put the 
TV' set m the emc— -unless I 
bund mysett with a really out- 
of -control situation Them is much on TV 
mat can delight young m etiers, provided 
mey are given proper guidance But *i 
were a parent looey I would be very, very 
uneasy rt my children nad heavy, unsu- 
pervised access to me tetevtson set- For 
natance 

t wovW wonder wrjvfhar TY.m m tumng 
my children irao maajnaiisUc cynic* 

.Tratyp<atUS-young a arrVv4ihmgh>gh 
scnodl has. m growing up. been me target 
of more than 1500-rtouni of commerces 



helps shape their concept of what life is 
all about— and it's a highly materialistic 
vww mat mey get 

Much of the advertising aimed at children 
•s designed to make them affective nag- 
gers An adman was quoted avAdverusmg 
Age.edvrsmg -ft you tna> want b>g sales, 
you will use the child as your assistant 
salesman He sells, he nags, until he 
breaks down me resistance of his mother 
or tamer ' 

iCtdt are umqueiy vulnerable to the yer- 
bat curves tossed at them by TV ptfchnSX 
The younger listeners are close to total 
believers *» what adult* tatythem Even- 
tually (by age 7 to 10. acoorrfing to a report 
printed tn the Harvard Business fsrnew) 
children are bothered by 'mrslaading or. 
exaggerated ad messages n is men mat 
may begm to sutler from drsiltusnnrnant 
Such disillusioned youngsters may be- 
come wary of accept rng the word of adults 
in general 

By the time youngsters reach age 1 1 or 
12. the Harvard Business fte viaw report 
says. k>Os rte«« become coo* cymes The* 
views 'bt morality, society and business 
may be d'Storted tn other words, by at- 
towmg ooV children to watch TV indis- 
criminately, we may be conditioning them 
to accept hypocrisy 
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rv illuMr.iJfitK« "arcl* Mis from "The frwlAif Whales' ' (Alfred A Knopf) 



CONVEYING THE EXCITEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Project in Science and Mathematics Education 
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l»-,id- naturally !o issues Nur h js 
biolonu aJ adaptation and sun u al 
the tood c ham .ind thv irjterde- 
{mm tes SmitldrK. 

j\e mu< h Of th'f series td*es 

(in a bodl. question's about 
:he nift ham-nis of buoy arji \ <md 
j hi nit methods ot njvui.itmn 
arise < ombmed ihcsc Mnn 
dement- yis e nse to under l.y m^; 
«jLi"-t k >n> about pnrn iples ot 
ph>M( s. mathematu . geometry, 
and a-tn jriomy A- t h«- < rev* n.tv i - 
«;ate- the ship loi •iti's whales and 
their feeding ground- and records 
data there are many opportune 
tit's ir> illustrate, te» hnifjue- ot 
measurement rrmppifet;. Kfdphir. al 
representation iind the use ot 
r nmputiT- ' 

hank Street - J'fop-f t in Soen< e 
and M.ittu-m.KK s I dm .itiorr i- 
rfc.itinj; the teley imiiii series 
'through .i SI ♦ >"> nullum < untrae t 
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with the US Department of F du- 
ration I nvntv-wt IVminute epi 
sodes will be present<»d in the 
torrn ot -an adventure story about 
fwo sfientists and J £foup ot teen, 
a^ers on d whale resedrc h expedi 
Pon Srorv/me did Cast of 
C hdrdcfr's on paw H Thestorx 
will stand on its o«n as a drama 
jnd may dlso be rjsed with supple 
mentary < lavs room materials 
Roth the television series ant} sup- 
plementary materials v> ill exploit 
lht> educational potential ot new 
communication tec hnolo>i'«'s 

Bank Street has outlined an am 
hitious set of »{Odls for J he project 
• I n enhance < hildrrn's under- 
standing ot sr ien( e. mathematics 
and tec. hrmloKv, • lo help r hi Id 
ren master prin( iples of (he s( ien 
(■hi method which they can apply 
to thetr own investigations • To 
help ( hi Id re ri re< otfni/e how 
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for easy access by children. Logo 
has outst.ydfing graphic capa v . . 
bilitic*S, leads childi en loan und^r 
standing of basic geometric -*f 
concepis^and aMBrov^de-an 
understanding ofltr 
to program ming. Fi 
without computerv'ffie package 
".will include (a) activities that par- 
allel those the children do oh com- 
puters, (b) guide* to math and 
jiroblem -solving skills, (c) written 
materials— charts. graphs, and stu- 
dent worksheets, <d) notes to ■ 
teachers, and le> a cross- reference* 
of subject matter and index to 
classroom materials. * 

Explicit teaching is witible.^. 
.within the TV series toJiee»tent 

l|fSC1 



•1 



that it is^ natural for th|f scientists - 
«J to teach the studont'members op 
the crew Classroom activities and 
microcompiiteiVxercnes will ex- 
tend many additional ideas that 
are implicit in Jthe series itself 
They Mill also give children oppor- 
tunities to manipulate-matenals 
and .ipply N pnnciples m concrete 
fashion 

leaching by example is particu- 
larly important in incase of the 
project goals that have to do with 
children's altitudes toward 
st ii-no 1 and appreciation of its 
luiiifimuses - We hope that the 
TV series can communicate the 
idea that science is an unfiling 
and rewarding human enterprise 
which is not the exclusive pro " 
vince of white males." says Gib-, 
bon /'We hope it can show how' 
science and techriologiflrontri- 
Eule to each other — svmle rais- . 
mg issues about the consequences 
of applying science and technol- 
ogy anil about the responsibilities;} 
of both scientistsand thy public- 
Our strategy is to try to create 
thiiseatlitudevJnd icnutivKiei. 
not through explicit*leachinu or 
preaching, but through the devel- 
opment anil interplay of charact- 
ers in the TV series,'. 

Research has both informed . 
early decisions aboutj>ro,»v i 
sign and provided i' .^fi'i'd- 
back for ongiur.,, retinenu-r't nf the 
various elements.. is tin v are de- 
veloped. Llnd«T !?: ... ;•'»»» of ^ 
Karen Shemgokf of the Center tor 
Clntdri-rt .md Technology, the re- 
search staff has conducted forma- 



tive "rc'Searc-hUnd designed Jnd *■ 
Conducted field tests with class- 
room teachers and students' Test- 
ing' sites during the first yeaj a 

jncluded New YorV City and Scars?" 
dale. Nev» York, as well as iites in » 
New|erseyandMichigan.jlnfor- ^ 
mation provided by such research 
is a central consideration in design- 
ing and developing the final pro- 
ject deliverables, . 

The Project in Science/Majhe- 
ma tics t ducat ion is aacojlabora- 
tive,venture under Gibbon's over- 

. all direction. Microcomputer 
applications for the classroom "re 
being developed by Bank Street's ■ 
Center for Children and Technoh 
ogy and two Cambridge-based 

^firms.— Computer Learning Con- 
nection. Inc and Technical Edu- 

• * ■■ v, ■■ 




cation Re;earchC;nter$. Tele- 
: Vision production is being under- 
taken by Peace River Filmj, Inc.. • 
also based' in Camty^ge. 

Bank Street personnel include: 
Lorin priggj, "special assistant to 
Sam Gibbon; Karen Sheingo|d, de- * 
puty director; forevaluation; Bar- 
bara Dubitsky.. coordinator of 
cfassroom*ma|erials; Jan Hawkins 
and Cindy Char, evaluation spe- 

* cialisls; Tom Roberts, assistant eval- 
uation specialist; Mary Fit/patrick, 
content researcher; and Philip Mil-> 
ler. technical writer/researcher. In 

■ addition, two consultants are serv- „ 
ing key functions*Richard Hen- ' 
dhtk, head writer -(scripts), and Jl-ff 
Travers. coordinator of curriculum 
development. ■ 

V • • 



More information about Bam Street. . . 

Bank Street College, founded in 1916 as the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
' ments. it a leader in early childhood education and a pioneer in improving the 

quality of education for children and W)uth We at Bank Street perform threjr 

interrelated activities — teaching, research, and community service — 
' through a Graduate School of Educatvn. demonstration model School for 

Children. Research Division.. School anil Community Services Division.. and 

Publications Croup f 

The PVoject In Science and Mathematics Education is part of the Research Divi- 
sion but also includes personnel from other divisions of the College as well as ' 
interdisciplinary specialists from outside Indeed, this is a hallmark of the Bank 
Street approach to education: the bringing together of people from different 
"backgrounds to integrate and weave their professional training, skills, and 
experiences in an effort to find solutions to fhe educational problems of our 
complex society j ' 

Among tyank Street's other programs and projects in science and mathematics 1 
education <j * 

• Center for Children and Technology. Doing Tcjearch otsjja) how electronic 
technology, such as the microcomputer, may influence children's learning and 
(b) aaquinngje sera ctvba led knowledge onjiow to use technology to the devel- 
opmental and educational advantage of children Center staff teach the course 
'Microcomputers in the Classroom. Practice and Theory" in the Graduate ' 
School of Education and "Microcomputers An Introduction through the 
f LOCO Language" through the New Perspective* series of one-credit and two- 
credit summer or weekend graduate courses The Cchter also offers computer 
, workshops on classroom uses of microcomputers (For technical infoimation 
9 ana to arrange workshops, call Barbara Dubitsfty at (2t2) 66 3-7 200 .extension 
3891 . * ■ 

"Expanded Programs. From the Hank Street Graduate School ot^tducation, 
providing mservice training for teachers — at the teachers' own worksite — Vli \ , <1 
course work, seminars, and consultation in areas sich as curriculum dcvelop- 
, ment and evaluation Among Ihe c'ourscs offered is "Mathematics for « 
Teachrrs" 

'iurati Workshop for Environmental learning.*! Warnman State Park, pro- 
viding framing in environmcntaf education for teachers from Wet city and 

* suburban schools ."Interrelated Science Workshop in theUrban Environment" ■ 
is a city-based version of the Tiorati. Workshop course ft helps city school 
teachers integrate science with other areas of the curriculum 

Bank Street College is located on the Upper West Side of Manhattan Our 
neighbors include ^he Cathed/al of St John the Divine, Coddard S(JaCc Flight 
' ■ Center. Columbia University. Barnard CollevV tfd.thc Manhattan School oj 

* Music Weaw len'mini/tesby public transportation jrbm I locoln Center for the 
■ Performin^^rts and twelve minutes across: Central Park to Fifth Avenue and 
v^Ncw YorJrXity's Museum Mile 1 
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